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PREFACE. 



It is the belief of not a few of those most 
deeply interested in the education of the 
young, that on the system at present putstied 
in most schools, the storing of the intellect has 
become the sole object of the teacher's care, 
and that any attempt to form the habits or 
cultivate the feelings of the pupils ■would be 
considered a culpable, or, at least, a useless 
waste of time. The text books in use are of 
course adapted to the system that is in highest 
estimation, and a glance at their contents, 
which are almost exclusively scientific, will 
shew that they are not likely to remedy the 



defect complained of. It was a sense of this 
deficiency of teaching addressed to the heart 
wid feelings which sn^eated the compilation 
of the present -work ; and it will be the highest 
gratification of the distinguished philanthio- 
piflt who suggested the work, as of the author 
who has prepared it, to know that in any 
way it haa contributed to effect the purpose 
for which it is designed. 

The antbor has fredy emplc^ed the 
labouis of others when they fell in with his 
plana, care having, of coiUBe, been taken to 
acknowledge hie obligations ; and it will be 
understood, that for those pieces which hare 
no name attached, he is himself lesponsible. 
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THE UNGRATEFtTL SON. 

small 
in <the 
of En- 
, there 
at the 
of" the 
jeotniy, 
pectable 
lia wife, 
d at hiB 
were so 
small as to be little more than sufficient' 
to snpply the daily wants of his family, 
which consisted of two sons. The worthy' 
parents were, however, sensible of the ad- 
vantages of a good edncatioD, and they detei- 
mined that, whatever it nii;;ht cost thenr 



2 THE una&ATEFUL &0H. 

their eldest aon, Geotge, shotild be well edu- 
cated. To keep lum at school, th^ deptived 
themselves of many comforts which they 
cotdd ill want, and his yoni^r brother, 
James, was obliged to be satisfied with a 
veiy poor education. Geoi^ was clever, 
and, what was better, iudustrioas and atten- 
tive, and made such pn^ress in his lessona 
that^ aflibr a few years, a merchant in the 
town took him into his office, and paid 
hi'm a salary almost half as iBJgs as his 
fathei's wages. Now was tlie time for 
George to shew his parents some grati- 
tude in return for their kindness to him. 
But Geoige felt no gistitode. He knew that 
but for his parents he would never have 
recaved so good an education ; he had often ' 
seen his mother deny herself some article of 
warm clothing that would have added much 
to her comfort in the cold winter days ; and 
his father had often gone to work with less 
food than his hard toil required, and all to 
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keep Mm at schooL But lie was so selfish 
that he could not bear to part with hia money ; 
he laid up most of his salary ia the Savings 
Bank, and only gave his mother half-a-crown 
now and then, with the air of one who was 
making a mighty sacrifice. But though un- 
grateful, he was industrious, anxious to please 
his master, and careful in doing his duty ; and 
therefore he prospered. His master thou^t 
very highly of him, and gave him a h^er 
salary ; and as Geoi^ was economical and 
saved his money, he soon had a good sum of 
hia own, and was in a few years taken as a 
partner in the huaineas, and on hia maater's 
death, succeeded him in his trade, and by his 
great diligence and good management he be- 
came the richest man in the town. 

In the meantime, the younger brother 
James had been taken fixim school when he 
was scarcely able to read his Bible, and had 
been aet to wori^ He got but little at first 
for hia labotir ; but he loved his parents, and 
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was only too pioud to give them his eain~ 
ings. As he grew strongei he was appren- 
ticed to his father's trade ; and while his 
brother was growing rich in his shop, he was 
toiling in all weathers hewing and sqnaring 
atones. Bj and bye his father became too 
feeble to work as uaual, and James had to 
work to support bis parents. This was a 
considerable burden on his small income, but 
be remembered that his father had long toiled 
for him, and his mother had watched over 
him ever since he was a cluld, and he cheer- 
fully did his duty. And what did the wealthy 
George do for . those whose self-denial bad 
laid the foundation of hia prosperity ? He 
did JQst as he had done beTtn^; he gave his 
mother occasionally a trifling sum, though it 
would have been no sacrifice for him to have 
supported his parents in comfort all their 
lives. He had built for himself a beautiful 
villa near his native town, and all his fellow- 
citizens seemed to feel a sort of respect for a 
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num who knew so well how to get licb, yet 
in private evBty one blamed his cruel and 
mmatuial conduct^ while they praised the 
noble affection of hia poorer brother. We 
may be sure that George did not act thus 
withont being reproved by his own con- 
science ; he knew that he was doing wrongs 
and was angry with any one who spoke to 
him aboat his parents, which shewed that he 
was aware of his faidt One day his mother 
came to see him ; she thought it hard that 
the poor son should have all the burden of 
supporting his parents, and wished to get 
some aid firom his wealthy brother. She was 
kept waiting for a long time before he was at 
leistire to speak to her ; and when he heard 
the errand on which she came, he rose np in 
a great passion, blamed her for extravagance, 
in not laying, past money when dfie had any, 
although he knew that every penny was 
spent on his own education ; and after 
grumbling about his poverty he promised to 
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give liis parents the lai^ aam of half-a-ciovn 
a week. Having sent his motbei away, he 
concluded a bargain for a new canine, whiclL 
cost £200, and in whicK the hard-hearted 
man many a time drove past the humble 
cottage where hie aged parents found a shel- 
ter under the roof of his more dutiful bro- 
ther. His pride would have been sadly 
mortified, had be heard what the clei^yman-- 
said one evening in the Sunday school. 
• Dear children," said he, * never f oi^t your 
duty to support your parents ; yon may ride 
in a carriage and be the richest people in the 
town, but if you are ungrateful to your par- 
rents, all your wealth will only make your 
ingratitude the more disgraceful ; and if any 
misfortune should overtake j^on, few will 
pity you, none wiU help you, and every one 
will be ready to tell you that it is just what 
you deserve ! " 



DUTY TO PAEENTa 

No one likes to be thonglit oi called tingrate- 
faL We oureelves despise any child who 
shews no gn^tnde for kindnesses vhich he 
receives, and we feel that every one ought to 
despise us if we should ever prove imgiate- 
itiL But we do not always remember to 
whom we owe the most gratitude. We think 
it base not to feel grateful to a stranger who 
may have given ns a small present; or have 
protected us fiom danger ; but we sometimes 
fo]^ that it is much more base for us not 
to feel giateM to our parents who have given 
OS all that we have, and have been shewing 
us kindness every day of our lives. Nobody 
can do us nearly so much good as our pa- 
rents have done ; and yet while we would be 
willing to do much to please a stranger who 
has once or twice been kind to us, we are 
sometimes not so willing to do everything to 
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please tliose pareots who have so long been 
kind to tis. No gratitude that we can shew 
can ever repay them for the care and anxiety 
which we have caused them. When we see 
bow tenderly a mother watches over her child, 
bow careful she ia to protect it ftom all 
bann, bow anxiously she tries every plan to 
give it pleasure, how willingly she denies 
herself any comfort, and endures any labour, 
if she may by that means increase her child's 
happiness ; and when sickness happens, how 
gently she smooths the pillow, and bow affec- 
tionately she tends the sick-bed— when we 
see all this, and we see it every day, we feel 
that nothing which that child can do can be 
too great a retnm for such kindness as this. 
And then bow cheerfully does the father g<H 
day after day, to his labour, and how wil- 
lingly does be expose himself to many hard- 
ships and much &tigue, wbicb be might 
otherwise avoid, that he may be able to pro- 
vide bis family with food and clothes, and 
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everything that ia hecessaiy for their coin- 
ibrt. 

If -we Uioi^ht ofiener how mnch onr pa- 
lents have done for oa, and how many anxious 
thoughts and weary bonis th^ most have 
had on OUT acconni^ we should fod moie 
deeply how giatefol we ought to be to them, 
and should be more ready to do what little 
lies in our power to serve them. Some 
paiftots are unkind to t^eir cbildien ; they 
give them little food ; sometimes beat them ; 
and turn them into the streets to 'steed, or 
beg, or starve ; and never think of sending 
them to scflool, or teaching them any trade 
by which they may get their living. We 
a see these unhappy children in the 
I, and while we should feel sony for 
Qtem B9 ihoy sbiver along in the cold with 
^leir red frost-bitten feet, their sharp hungry 
faces, and their tattered clothes, we should 
resolve that we will do cheerfully anything 
l^at may please parente who have dealt so 
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difi^sntly witli us. So long as we are young 
we can do but little sei-vice to our parents. 
"When we grow up we may be able to support 
tliein, or to make them more comfortable in 
their old age ; and if we lail to do this, every 
one will ciy shame on us. We may look 
with admiratioii on some man who lives sor- 
Tonuded with all the splendour which wealtii 
can procure, but if we were told that he allows 
bis paieute to remain withoot many of the 
comforts of life, our admiration would be 
turned into di^ust. Others will form the 
same opinion of us, i^ when we grow up and 
have the means of assisting our pirenta, we 
should prefer to spend our money on our own 
gratification. But thoi^ we can do little 
for our parents whilst we are young, we can 
do something, and we cannot shew our grati- 
tude better than by doing cheer&lly what>- 
ever they require. 

We may be very aura that our parents 
will never aak ub to do anything unless they 
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think it will be for our good ; and therefore 
we should obey them, even though we may 
wish t9 do somethlDg different from what 
they wish us to do. They are wiser than we 
are, and when they bid us do what seems to 
US to be troublesome or painful at the time, 
we may be sure that we shall be the better for 
it afterwards ; and when we grow up to be 
men and women,, we shall often have eaiise 
to thank our parents for guiding us to do 
what was for oui own benefit, when we were 
foolislily wishing to do what would have in- 
jured uB. If we love our parents as we ought, 
we will always remember their commands, 
and will not disobey them, because we are 
out of dieir sight, and bad companions may be 
leading us astray. And we will not be satia- 
fied with doing cheerfully or readily what- 
ever they tell us to do, but without waiting 
for our parents to direct us, we will always 
tiy to do what we think will please them. 
No child who feels any gratitude to his 
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pareDts will speak to them disrespectfully, or 
answer them in a saacy, impertittent way. If 
we were to be so piDnd and itngiateM as to 
be gnilty of such conduct; we know that 
every one who shoold hear of it would form 
a bad opinion of as. And not only wonld 
we lose the esteem of others by being dis- 
obedient or disrespectful to onr parents, we 
should always feci ashamed of our own con- 
duct, and we could never expect a blessing 
from Qod, who has said in His Holy Boo^ 
"Si^^ta ahtu ifinii pxtxts'," ""^mmc % 
hd^a RElt t^ Bio^trt t|Bt t^ Ira^s ma^ it lau^ in 



LINES ON A MOTHEB'S PICTUEE. 

tliat Qioee lips hftd langn^e 1 Life has pue'd 
With me but roiigbJy since I saw tliee last. 
Those Up8 ore thine ; thy own Bweet smile I see 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; 
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Voice onfy taSa, else how distinct Oief my, 

" Qriere not n^ child ; dtaee all thj feuB away." 

Tha meek intelUgence of thoae dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that bafBes Time's (Trannia olum 

To qnench it), liere ahinee on me etOl the uroe. 

Uj mother t vben I leam'd that thon wast dead, 
Say, waat thou conecionB of theteorel ehed? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch, even tten, Bfe'e jonmey jnat began ? 
Pertiaps thou gav'A me, though nnfelt, a kiss i 
Perhapa a tear, if wmb can weep in bliss — 
Ah, fiiat maternal smile I it answers— yee. 
I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the heatee that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning &om my miraery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu 1 
But was it sneh? It woe. Where Hiou art gone. 
Adieus and farewella an atonnd imbiowii. 
Hay I but meet thee on that peacefnl shore, 
The parting word shall paw my lips no more. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more ; 
Children not Uiine have trod my nmwry floor ; 
And where Hie gardener Bobin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along tiie pablic way. 

Liq.i.zsoo. Google 
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Delighted with mj bauble coach, and wiapp'd 

In Bcarlet mantle wann, and velvet cap, 

*T ia now become a hiBtory little knomt, 

That once we called tbe pastoral honae oor own. 

Short-lived potsession t bnt the record fair, 

That memoiy keeps of aD thy kindness there, 

Still ontliveg many a Storm that has effitced 

A thonaand otlier themes leffi deeply ti«ced. 

Thy nightly viuts to my chamber mode, 

That thon might'st know me safe aiid''waTm]y lud ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confecHonaiy plmn. 

The fragrant iraters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand,. till fieeh they shone and glowed; 

All this, and more endearing still tiian all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne'er roughened by tiiose cataracts and breaks 

That hnmonr interposed too often makes ; 

All this etSl leffhle in memoiy'a page, 

And frtill to be so to my latest age, 

Adda joy to duly, makes me ^ad to pay 

Such honoora to thee, as my nnmbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, bnt sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

COWPBR. 



HOW TO BEHAVE IN SCHOOL 

We shotild always endeavour to be at school 
at the propel time. It is almost always our 
own &ult if we ore late ; we must either have 
been too lazy in getting np in the morning, 
or have walked too slowly to school ; for our 
parents will very seldom detain oa. If we 
do not enter school till the lessons are b^mi, 
we not only lose part of our lessons, but we 
disttub the teacher and all the other pupUs. 
which we have no business to do. Besides, 
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when we are late, we cannot be present at 
prayers ; and this is very wrong, for it is not 
shewing proper respect to the good God from 
whom we receive every blessing. We should 
therefore be very caroM to come early to 
school ; and we ought to take oar proper 
places quietly, without maMng any mmeces- 
sary disturbance, remembering that all coii» 
fusion will annoy the master, and is a very 
unsuitable preparation for an act of worship. 
When it is tune to begin lessons, we 
ought to see that our books are ready, and 
that we have the proper place turned up. 
It is a very good plan to mark tiie place in 
our books, by putting in a narrow ribbon, or - 
even a thread, and then we can open at the 
right place at once. But we ought never to ' 
fold in the. lea^ as this soon destroys our 
books. However well we may prepare our 
lessons at night, we shall never be able to do 
weQ in sdiool unless wetake care to attend 
to what is going on in our class. It is very 
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hard, no doubt; to sit without talMng, uid to 
be always boking on our books ; but then our 
parents wish ns to do so, and our teachers 
require us to do so, and it is all for our own 
good aa we shall find out when we grow to 
be men and women. It would be far less 
trouble for the teacher just to allow us to be 
as idle, and learn as little as we please ; but 
we should suffer by this in the end, aa wa. 
should not only lose all the pleasures which 
can be enjoyed only by tiiose of good edu- 
cation, but should be laughed at by every 
one for our ignorance, and should be fit for 
nothii^ but the coaiseBt work and the loweet 
station in society. We should keep this in 
mind when we begin to weaiy of attending 
to our lessons, and then we shall perhaps be 
more willing to bear a slight hardship, for 
after aU it is no very difficult matter that we 
are required to do. 

Every teacher has his own way of manag- 
ing affaire in his school, and unless all the 
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ecbolais follow one syBtem- the achool will 
soon be fiUed with uproar. We mnst there- 
fore be very cexeful to obey the master at 
once, and submit to his directions without 
any hesitation. It is very foolish conceit in 
ns to suppose that we are wiser than the 
master, and it is stUl worse to be self-willed 
and disobedient We should never contra- 
dict onr teacher, or persist in saying that 
what we have said or done was right, if he 
condemns it, for we will almost always be 
mistaken. Sometimes, indeed, the teacher may 
be wrong ; he may find fault with us when 
we Bie not doing anything tiiat deserved 
blame ; or he may say that we have answered 
incorrectly when we were in the right ; but 
this should not make ns forget the respect 
that is due to him. He has many things to 
occupy him, and may thus occasionally make 
mistakes ; but if we quietly, and politely, and 
modestly explain matters, we shall seldom 
find the teacher so unreasonable as not to 
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listen to us patienUy, and put evetytluiig to 
rights. Fev penons liave ao many caies to 
annoy them as a teacher has ; and eveiy 
scholar of good feelings will txy as well as he 
can to keep &om all nois€^ talking, idleness, 
and everything else that may give additional 
annoyance. £Teu the best tempered teachers 
will sometimes be ruffled; and if they ate 
cross, we know that carelessness is not the 
way to moke them better. 

If we really feel any tespect for our 
teacher we will shew it at all times ; when 
he is absent as well as when he is present ; 
when he teaches himself or when he employs 
an assistant to instruct us- Kothing can be a 
more certain proof of our want of good sense 
and good manners, as well as of respect to 
our teacher, than to take liberties when stran- 
gers come to visit the school ; to make a dis- 
turbance when the master may be called 
away for a few minutes from the room ; or 
to be insnbordinatfi when ill-health confines 
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him at home. During the hours that we are at 
school, OUT teachers occupy the same place 
that our pareuta do ; and it ia right that we 
should render to them the same obedieuce, 
cherish for them the same teapect, and even 
feel for them part of the same love which we 
know we ought to shew towards our parents. 
If we ixied to act in this manner, we shotild 
make much more progress in oar lessons, 
we should never think it a hardship to go to 
echool, and, when there, we should seldom 
give any occasion to our inatmctors to com- 
plain of our misconduct If we are careless 
when 'we are young, we shall very likely re- 
main ignorant all our lives ; and then, unless 
our parents ate rich, we diall have a very 
slender chance indeed of succeeding in the 
world. 



WILLIAM AND PETER, OB THE ATTEN- 
TIVE AND THE IDLE SCHOLAR. 

A GOOD many years ago when I was a stu- 
dent at college, two boys used to pass the 
window of my little parlour eveiy morning 
on their way to schooL They seemed to be 
constant companions, though in appearance 
they were very unlike each other. The one 
of them, William Brown, was a Bmall, deli- 
cate, timid-looking boy, with a thin white 
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fece and sliaip featnies, full of life and intel- 
ligeDce ; the other, Peter Thomson, was tall 
and stout, with red hair and plump cheeks, 
apparently good-natuied, but dearly not very 
clever. It waa easy to see which was likely 
to be the best scholar, William's bookB were 
always neatly fastened np in bis strap, with 
boards at top and bottom to protect them 
firom the rain ; Peter's, when he bad any, for 
I am afraid he often took none with him, 
were carried loose in his hands, or carelessly 
stuffed half into bis pockets ; and, as might 
have been expected from such treatment, were 
iisually in a sadly tattered condition. Peter, 
mcoreover, seemed veiy unwilling to go to 
school ; he had something to say to eveiy idle 
boy he met by the way, and often, after a short 
talk with them, down would go his books into 
the street, and pulling out his top or his 
marbles, be began a game with them, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that William 
could get him dn^ed away to schooL It 
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woB cTuious to see, too, that when it was 
very wet or Btormy, or when the snow was 
deep, William, though ao thin and delicat«, 
went to school alone ; while the strong, ro- 
Inist Peter was kept at home for fear of 
injuring Mb health. The two scholars passed 
my window so r^pilarly that I began to feel 
qnite an interest in them, and made some 
inqoines about their parents. I found that 
Willuan's lather was a hard-working man, 
with small wages, which were, however, ao 
carefoUy managed by his wife that their 
home presented a very clean and comfortable 
appearance. Peter's father received much 
higher wages, as could easily be seen &om- 
the house, which was both lai^er and better 
furnished than the other. The chief difTer-' 
ence, however, I saw was between the mothers 
of the two boys. William's mother was an 
active woman, with mnch good sense, who 
knew the value of a good education ; she 
was willing to make any sacrifice in order to 
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educate her Bon, aod took great cate that 
nothing should interfere viUi the proper pi&- 
paiation of his lessons. Peter's mother was 
in delicate health, often unable to leave her 
room, and Peter was accordingly allowed to 
act pretty much as he chose, and to learn his 
lessons just when he had a mind to do so^ 
which he veiy seldom had. I was not sur- 
prised to leam that William, thot^h only 
eleven, was generally at the top of his class, 
and was the best scholar in the school, and 
that Petffl-, though the biggest boy at school, 
was quit« a dunce, and that the teacher was 
constantly annoyed by his indolence, igno- 
rance, and inattention. 



WILLIAM AND PETER— Paet IL 



One morning in the summer season, I was 

standing as usual at my window watching 
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for the two Bchokrs. They usually appeared 
at about a quarter before nine, bat it was 
now within a few minutes of nine, and I had 
not yet seen them. Nine struck and still no 
scliolare came, but as I had made np my 
mind to see them, I remained at my post^ 
and just as ten was striking they came in 
sight. They were dressed in their best^ and 
knowing the custom of the place, I concluded 
this must be the day of the public exami- 
nation at the conclusion of the aessicm. I 
resolved to follow them, and found my con- 
jecture was right. The school-room was filled 
with the parents of the childien, and the 
clergyman of the parish was ready to examine 
Uie scholars. My little friend William yraa, 
I saw, dnx of the school, and eveiy one seemed 
delighted with his knowledge intelligence, 
and attention, especially as be was the small- 
est boy in his class. Poor Peter, too, was 
veiy conspicuouEi ; his thou^tless face was 
seen over the beads of his school-fellows, his 
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vacant e^e never for a moment rested on his 
book, and his fooliali anawera excited the 
smilea of the company, and covered himself 
with confusion. At the conclusion of t^ 
proceedings, '^^lliam received a handsome 
book as a reward of his industiy, and the 
deigymsn enconraged him to continue in 
the same career which he had ao well begun. 
For some yeara I constantly saw the two 
Bcholars ; Wilham, though his parents could 
ill affoid it, had sent him to a hi^ier school, 
where he was equally diligent, and of coniBe 
equally successful. Peter was at home idle ; 
his mother did not care about sending him 
to leam a trade, and as he had no pleasnie 
in reading, he spent his time in playing him- 
sdf ; and often in the evening when at my 
studies, was I disturbed by the noise which 
he and a troop of idle boys, his companions, 
made under my windows in the course of 
Qieix unruly amuseniKits. ' 

On finiahJDg my studies I left the town. 
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and only revisited it a few days ago. It was 
tbe marketday, and while walking along the 
street in which I formerly resided, and which 
was in the neighbourhood of tie catflft-mar- 
ket, my thoughto natnraJly turned to former 
days, and especially to my old acquaintances 
Fetei and William. My meditations were 
somewhat rudely disturbed by a bullock 
which, escaping from the adjacent market, 
was rushing furiously along the street, pur- 
sued by a drover, two dogs, and a crowd of 
idle lads. To escape &om the animal, I stood 
in a doorway, and allowed tbe mob to run 
past ; but what was my surprise when I 
recognized in the drover, as he rushed on, 
brandishing a huge stick, and bellowing at 
the top of his Toice, the well-known features 
of my old friend Peter ! There was no mis- 
taking the loE^ red hair, the round ruddy 
cheeks, and the thoughtless good-natured 
face ; and his greasy coat, his calf-skin vest^ 
and his general appearance, made it quito 
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plain that his idle habits had reduced him to 
the low profession of a drover. And what, 
thought I, has become of William 1 He 
surely will have come to something better 
than Ms idle schoolfellow. I found out all 
about bim in the afternoon. I was walking 
with a friend, when quite iinexpectedly we 
met WUliam coming out of a bookseller's 
shop. He was dresBed as a clergyman ; and 
my friend, who knew him, at once gratified 
my enriosity. " That," said he, " ia our new 
clergyman ; he has just come from the oni- 
vereity, where be made a great figure ; and 
though he has been but a short time with 
us, be is very highly respected. You can 
hear him preach if you stay till Sunday." I 
determined, when I returned home, to tell 
my boys what I had seen, and I hope they 
will learn from it to be attentive to their 
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Everybody is bo well convinced that it is not 
only wrong and sinful, but foolish and cow- 
ardly to say what is untrue, that It is quite 
surprising that falsehoods should be so veiy 
common in the world. We know that if we 
tell a lie in order to hide a fault, or to screen 
ourselves from punishment, we are almost cer- 
tain to be detected, and then we shall be covered 
with shame, and lose far more than any false- 
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hood can ever gain for us. If we leave the 
truth, it 18 hardly possible to make up a false 
Btory which will not, to our confusion, be 
found out some time or other. " A Liax has 
need of a good memory, lest he contradict at 
one time what he said at another. But truth 
is always consistent with itael^ and needs 
nothing to help it out ; it is always near at 
hand, and sits upon our Ups, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie 
is troublesome, and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good." It is therefore 
always the wisest plan, when we are accused 
of a fault, to tell the truth and confess at 
once. This may indeed sometimes expose 
US to punishment ; hut if we have really 
done wrong, we Imow that we deserve to be 
punished. And ^ out of fear, we are cowardly 
enough to tell a he, we may escape at the 
time, but our conscience will annoy us, and 
we shall live in constant dread of our false- 
hood being found out, and our being sub^ 
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jected to double punishment. And it is not 
only the pniiishmeiit that we ought to fear ; if 
we Bie found out telling & lie, then ve lose 
OUT good character, our parents and teachers 
can no longer trust us, we will not even be 
readily believed when we mean to speak the 
truth ; and it may be years before we regain 
the good (pinion of those who have once 
found Tia out in a falsehood. I^ therefore, 
we wish to he esteemed and trusted hy others, 
we will be very careSiii never to depart in 
the least &om the truth. 

Besides, we know that lalsehood seldom 
remains single ; we begin with one little lie 
to save us from punishment^ and immediately 
we need to add anol^er to hide the firsts and 
then a third to cover the second, and so on till 
we end with a long string of falsehoods. It is 
just like rolling a stone down a hill ; a very 
slight push may set it i^ing, but it is hardly 
possible to stop it. So we shall find it with 
telling falsehoods ; if we once begin we shall 
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find it difficult to stop ; and the furtlter we 
go, the more likely it ia that we shall be 
fbimd oat. This, therefore, should be another 
strong reason for keeping by tiie truth. But 
further, lying is very apt to become a habit 
if it be indulged, just like any other bad 
practice ; and then, even when we wish to 
speak the truth, we shall find thia bad habit 
leadin^us to say what is untrue, almost in 
spite of onrselves. We know that it is diffi- 
' cult to cure a bad habit, and that the best ' 
plan is to try not to form any bad habits ; and 
this should therefore be another reason for 
our always keeping by the truth. 

Not must we foi^ the stroi^^ of all 
reasons. We may deceiTe our parents, and 
cheat our teachers, by telling a falsehood, but 
we can never deceive God ; and He has told 
us that we must speak the truth to each 
other, and that He will at last dreadfully 
punish all liars. We read in our Bibles bow 
Ananiafl and Sapphira were struck down 
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dead for teUing a lie ; and though we do not 
see this happen uow-a-days, yet God sees ue 
still, and will assuredly punish us some time 
oi other if we indulge in falsehood. 

And it is not enough to keep from sayii^ 
what we know to be false, we must avoid 
eretything that looks like a lia If we pre- 
tend to be friendly with any one whom we do 
not like, as Judas did with Christ w^hen he 
kissed him in the garden, we are acting 
Msely. If we ehotdd put a stranger on the 
wrong load, we ate guilty of falsehood, though 
we may not have E^oken a word. If we 
speak as if we agreed with what any one 
says, when we do not agree, then we are 
acting ialsely, and are, besides, learning to be 
hypocrites. And we are equally guilty if, 
when- we tell the truth to any one, and see 
that he has not understood us rightly, we 
allow him to continue in his mistake, because 
it may be of some service to us. What some 
people call white lies, that is falsehoods 
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uttered with the view of doing good, are jtut 
as bad as any other ; nay, in some respects 
they are worse, for how can we eipect to do 
any good by the help of &lsehood 1 We 
mast also be on our guard against boasting 
and exaggeration, for there is nothing more 
certain to lead ns into fidsehood than such 
practices. If we once h^in to boast, to try- 
to make onrselves greater than our school- 
fellows, we are almoat certain to say some- 
thmg that is untrue in order to bear out ovi 
pretensions ; and we may acquire Buch a 
habit of exaggerating that no one will be aide 
to rely on us. 

The following story will shew how little 
profit there frequently is in telling false- 
hoods. 



jo.Coo^fk' 



THE DIFFEEENCE BETWEEN A LIAR 
AND A BOT OF TRUTH. 

"Come," said Eobert to Frank, "there is 
Ttusty lying teaide the fire asleep ; let us 
go and waken bint and he -vfiil play with us." 
" yes, do let us," said Frank. So they both 
ran together towards the hearth, to waken 
the dog. Now there was a basin of 
milk standing npon the hearth, and the 
little boya did not see whereabouts it stood. 
As they were playing with the dog, they 
kicked it with their feet, and threw it 
down ; and the basin brok^ and all the 
milk ran out ; taid when the little boys saw 
what they had done, they were very sony 
and frightened. £obert spoke Grst, 

" So tee shall have no miiy for supper to- 
night," said he, and sighed. 

" No milk for supper ! why not ? " said 
Frank, "is there no milk in the house V 
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" Yea ; bat we shall have none of it ; 
for do not you temember, last Monday, when 
we threw down the milk, mother said we 
were very careless, and that the next time we 
did 80 we shonld have no milk for snpper." 

" Well, then," said Frank, " we must do 
without ii^ that's all ; we will take mote 
care another time ; come, let's ran and tell 
ZDotiier. You know she hid us always tell 
her diiectly when we broke anything." 

" I will come just now," said Kobert ; 
* don't be in such a hurry, Frank ; can't 
you stay a minute 1" 

So Frank staid ; and then he said, " Come 
now, Bobert." 

But Bobert answered, " stay a little longer, 
for I date not go yet 1 am afraid." Bnt 
the longer he staid, the more unwilling he 
was to go to tell his mother that he had 
thrown the milk down ; and at last Frank 
went wiliiout him in search of hie mother. 
Now, whilst Frank was gone, Robert was 
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left in the room by himself; and sU the 
-vhile he was alone he was iMnldng of some 
excnBes to make to hia mother. He said to 
himself " If Frank and I both were to say that 
we did not throw down the baam, she would 
believe ub, and we ehonld have milk for sup- 
per! I am veiy sorty Frank vxmld go to 
tell her abont it" Just as he said this to 
bitnaftlf, he heard his mother coming down 
stairs. " Oho," said he to himself " and so 
Frank has not met her, and cannot have told 
her ; so I may say what I please." Then ' 
this cowardly boy determined to t^ his 
mother a lie. She oame into the room ; bnt 
when she saw the broken basin and the milk 
spilled, she stopped short and cried, " So, so, 
what a piece of work is here ; who did this, 
Bobertl" 

" I dont know, ma'am," said Bobert, in a 
very low vmce, 

"You dont know, Bobert! tell me the 
troth ; I shall not be angry with you ; I 
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would rather have yon hreak all the basms 
I have than tell one lie ; I aak you, Eohert, 
did you brealc the basin 1" 

" No, ma'am I did not," said Bobert, and 
he coloured as red as fiie. 

"Then, where 's Frank; did he do it?" 

" No, mother, he did not," said Bobert ; 
for he waa in hopes that when Frank came 
in, he should persuade him to say that he 
did not do it 

" How do you know," said his mother, 
" that Frank did not do it ?" 

"Becauee— because — because, ma'am," 
said Bobert, hesitating as liars do for an ex- 
cuse, " because I was in the room all the time, 
and I did not see him do it." 

" Then, how was the basin thrown down? 
if yon have been in the room all the time, 
you can tell" 

Then Bobert, going on from one lie to 
another, answered, " I suppose the dog must 
have done it." 
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" Did yon see Mm do it {* said his motlier. 

"Tee," said this wicked boy. 

" Trasty, Trusty," said his mother, turn- 
ing ronnd, " £e, fie, Trusty ; get me a switch 
out of the garden. Robert ; Trusty mnst be 
beat for this." 

Sobert ran for the switch, and in the 
garden he met his brother ; he stopped him, 
and told him in a great hurry all that he had 
said to his mother, and b^ged of him not to 
tell the truth, hnt to say the same that he 
bad done. "No, I will not tell a lie," said Frank, 
" what ! is Trasty to be beat i He did not 
throw down the milk, and he shan't be beat 
for it. Let me go to my mother," They 
both ran towards the bonse. Eobert got first 
home, and he locked the house-door, that 
Frank might not come in. He gave the 
switch to his mother. Poor Trasty, he looked 
op as the switch was lifted over his head, 
but he could not speak to tell the truth. Just 
as the blow was fallii^ npon him, Frank's 
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voice was heard at the window. " Stop, stop ! 
dear mother, Btop I" cried be, aa loud aa ever 
he could call, " Trasty did not do it ; I and 
Eobert did it ; hut don't beat Eobert?" 

" Let C8 in, let ua in," cried another Toice^ 
which Bobert knew to be bis father's ; for 
his finther always whipped bim when be told 
a lie. His mother went to the door and un- 
locked it 

"What's aU this V cried his Mhei as he 
came in ; so bis mother told him all that 
had happened. "Where ia the switch with 
which yon were going to beat Trusty ?" said 
their &ther. Then Sohert, who saw by bis 
fatber'a looka that he was going to beat him, 
fell upon hia kueea, and cried for mercy, 
saying " Forgive me this time, and I will 
never tell a lie again.' But his father caught 
hold of him by the arm. " 1 will whip you 
now," said be, " and then I hope you will not." 
So Robert was whipped, tiU be cried so lood 
that the whole neighbourhood could bear him. 
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" There," said his father, when he had done, 
* now go without supper ; you are to have no 
milk to-nigb1^ and yon have been whipped ; 
yon see how liaia are served." Then tnining 
to Frank, " Gome here and diake hands with 
me, Frank ; you will have no milk for sup- 
per, but that does not signify, you have told 
the truth, and have not been whipped, and 
everybody is pleased with you. And now 
111 tell you what I will do for you ; I will 
give you the little dog Trusty to be your own 
dog; you have saved him a beatir^ and 111 
answer for it yonll be a good master to him. 
To-moTTOw 1 11 go to the brazier's and get a new 
collar made for him. From this day forward 
he shall be called after yon, Frank. And, 
wifie^ whoever any of the ne^hbours' chil- 
droi ask yon why the dog Trusty is to be 
called Frank, tell them this stoiy of our two 
boys, and let them know the difference be- 
tween a liar and a boy of truth." 

Mm Edqewobth. 



THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 

(One Hundked Yeaks ago). 

Bebide Ton Btragf^ing fence, that akiitB the way, 

With bloBBomed forae nnprofitabl7 gsy, 

There, in hie noisy manrion filuUed to rule, 

The Tillage muter tan^t hie little school. 

A man severe he wae, and stem to view ; 

I knew him well, and every Imant knew ; 

Well bad the boding tremblers learned to trace 

Tlie day's disasten in his moniiDg's face ; 

Fnll well they laughed with connterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many, a joke had he : 

Fall well the busy whisper dicling round. 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Tet he wae kind; or, if severe in aoght. 

The love he bore to learning wan in fault ; 

The village all declared how moch he knew, 

T was certain he conld write and cipher too ; 

Lands he coold meamre, teimsand tides pnMge, 

And even the story ran that he could gnage. 

bi arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For even thon^ vsuqnished he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sonnd, 

Amased the gazing FQstios ranged aronnd I 
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And Btdll thej gaied, and aUll the wonder grew, 
That one email bead could cany all he knew. 
But past is all his fame ; the very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed ia foi^t. 

GOLDgHITH. 



VISIT TO A VILLAGE SCHOOL 

Some years ago I happened to spend a short 
time in a pleasant village in the south 
of Scotland. I arrived late in the even- 
ing, and my ongagementB required me to 
leave shortly after noon ; hut I resolved 
to avail myself of the few hours I had to 
spare^ and see as much as I could of the 
beanties <^ the place. The village I found 
consisted mdnly of two streets running at 
right angles to each other. In front lay the 
village green, bounded on two sides hy &e 
street^ and on the third hy the turnpike 
road, which swept obliquely across. The 
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lioiises, varying in size, were overgrown ■with 
roseB, and were separated &om the street by 
a Uttle plot of garden-gronnd filled with 
flowers, and evidently cultivated with care. 
Ae I passed one of the neatest of the houees 



a tidy little girl came oat, tying up a beanti- 
fhl nosegay, which she had apparently jost 
culled from her garden. She had a bag on 
her arm, which I supposed to contain her 
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school books ; and as she turned off in a di- 
lection to whicli I saw aome other children 
advancing, I concluded that she was going 
to school, and determined to follow her. 

"Do you take flowers to school?" I said, 
when I overtook her, 

" It's for the toaster, sir," she answered, 
* he is very fond of flowers, and when we 
h&ve anything nice in our gardens, we always 
take some to him." 

* That's right,' saiH j^ " 1 am glad to see 
that yon are so fond of your teacher ; I am 
afraid this is not the case everywhere." 

"Ah, sir," she said, "we tdl love our 
teacher, and it would he a shame to ns if we 
did not, for he is so kind to us." 

By this time we had reached the sohooL 
Like the o^er houses it hadagarden in front 
and was overgrown with flowets ; and I 
coald not help contrasting its pleasant and 
cheerful appearance with the dingy, repul- 
sive air usual in such buildings. A side 
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entrance led into the playground, where a 
ntunber of boys and girls were scampenng 
EbovA in tiie gaiety of their hearte. The 
teacher was ddng Bome little work in his 
garden, assisted by a few of the bigger boys, 
whose happy faces shewed the pleasure that 
th^ felt in being able to render him any 
service. I requested penmssion to remain 
in school a short time, which was at once 
cordially granted. Just as he had finished 
speaking the church clock struck nine ; and 
at the first toll of the bell the children ar- 
ranged themselves in order, the boys and 
girls taking opposite sides of the playground, 
and being marshalled in their places by the 
pupil-teachera. A minute after, the school 
bell rang, and the girls disappeared into the 
school, followed in regular order by the boys. 
When 1 went in with the teacher, the classes 
were all in their proper places, and eadi 
scholar had his Bible in his hand, ready to 
take a part in the religions exercises with 
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which the labouia of the day oominenced 
Two verses of a paahn were sang, and all 
stood ap to ptayer. Though a stranger was 
present, there was scarcely any staring aboat, 
except on the part of the youngest pupils ; 
all were quiet, and bore the appearance 
of devotion ; and at the conclusion of the 
teacher's brief prayer, joined him in repeat- 
ing the Lord's Prayer. This service ended, 
the yum^r classes, with their teachers, with- 
drew to another room ; the elder ones, as the 
teacher informed me, were to receive their 
Bible lesson in common. The lesson for 
the day was one of the chapters in St. Luke, 
and lasted for nearly an hour. I had never 
witnessed a mote interesting scene; and 
tnew not whether I should most admire the 
attentive and orderly conduct of the scholars, 
or the kindly and impressive bearing of tiie 
teacher. No books were open, evetything 
had been prepared at home with the greatest 
care, and with an intelligence which I could 
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scarcely have believed possible. The simpler 
questions weteat onceausvemi by theyounger 
pupils, whose interest in the lesson was thus 
maintained ; while the more difficult que&- 
tioDS seldom failed to be solved by the older 
scholars. The lesson was no mere exercise of 
memory ; the midetsUinding was constantly 
appealed to ; and the moral lessons whidi 
fhe chapter suggested, were enforced iu a few 
brief remarks, which the youngest child could 
easily comprehend. I had often heard tia- 
veUers praise the extraordinary politeness 
and good behaviour of the children of the 
village ; and it was easy to see that these 
good qualities was greatly owing to the ex- 
cellent training they received in school At 
the end of the lesson the scholais changed 
their places for the foture work of the day. 
This they did with very litUe noise, taUdng 
to each other (for they were then permitted 
to do so) in subdued whispers. I took the 
Opportunity of making some inquiries at the 
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teacher. He told me that he had been for 
some time aonoyed with variona had habits 
that the children had formerly acquired, but 
under the influence of care and kindness they 
had disappeared. They had been irregular 
in attendance, bat he had convinced the pa- 
rents of the folly of such a practice, and they 
assisted him in securing regularity. They 
bvA been in the habit of coming late, but 
that too had been overcoma At first; he 
said, he had been strict and somewhat severe, 
bnt he was convinced that kindness and Mth- 
fill discharge of his duty were the true means 
of procuring and sustaining good order in a 
school He had been some years in the 
village, and though at first the inhabitants 
had kept aloof fixim Mm, now he enjoyed the 
cordial friendship of all, and found all classes, 
the clergyman, the neighbouring proprietor, 
the farmers, and the villagers, ever ready to 
assist him in any project that might increase 
the efficiency of the school, and anxious, with- 
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out bis Bolicitation, to add to Hs comfort Aa 
I wended my way homewarda, I could not 
but reflect on wbat I bad seen, and contrast 
tbe low estimation in wbich a village teacher 
is beld, not to speak of the low lemnueration 
wbich be generally receives, with tbe impor- 
tant services which he renders to society ; 
and I conld not resist a smile when I saw 
in tbe newspaper of that day a long notice 
of the death of a mannfacturer who had 
acquired wealth and fame hy a new method 
of making the beads of nails 1 " So," I said 
to myself " it seems that one may make a 
fottime by improving a nail's head, but if he 
only improve children by Ailing iheir heads 
with useM knowlet^, and their hearts with 
virtuoos principles, he must be content with 
tbe prospect of making a decent living un- 
known to fame. Surely this i^ one of the 
tbings which the fiitnre will mend." 
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ABIDING LOYE FOE OUK SCHOOL 

Be it a weaknesi, it deHrrea some pruae, 
We love the pUy-place of our early i&ji ; 
The sqeiie ia touching, and the heart is stone, 
That feeb not at tiiat dgbt, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving Bkill, 
The very name we carved anbfflsling atjll ; 
The bench on which we eat while deep einploy'd, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 

Btroyed; 
The little anes, nnlmttoned, glowing hot, 
Ikying our games, and on tlie very spot ; 
Ab happy ae we once, to kneel and draw 
The chal^ ring, and knackle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded bat, ' 
Or drive it deviooa with a dextVons pat ; 
The pleaeiDg spectacle at once eidtee 
Such recollection of odt own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seemalnuMtto obtain 
Onr innocent sweet simple years again. 
This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
Whence first we started into life's long race, 
Uaintaiii£ its hold with sach unfailing sway. 
We feel it even in age, and at onr latest day. 

COWTER. 



CONHUCT TO BEOTHEES AND 
SISTEKS. 

" It is a good and pleasant thing for brethren 
to dwell together in nmty.' So said King 
Bavid nearly three thonBand years ago ; and 
on thia point the opinion of the world is not 
altered. Wherever strife may prevail, it is 
always expected that those who belong to the 
same family should live in peace and mutual 
love. We hear every day of quarrels and 
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disputes, and we take little notice of them, 
for -we know that they often cannot be 
avoided ; bat when we hear of brothers and 
sisters, living in the same house, and chil- 
dren of the some father and mother, and yet 
disE^ieeing witii each other, we are shocked, 
and turn away with displeasure from m un- 
natural a scene. 

On the other hand, no sight gives so much 
general pleasure as that of a family living 
happily together. How pleasant it is to see 
a boy taking charge of his younger brother or 
sister I leading them carefully and kindly by 
the hand to school, joining with them good 
humouredly in their amusements, assisting 
them in their lessons, watchfully protecting 
them from the approach of danger, and try- 
ing to be of service to his parents, and to 
shew his gratitude for their kindness to him, 
by relieving them of much of the trouble of 
watching, amu8ing,and instructing the others. 
Any boy or girl who acts in this manner 
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miiaty we know, feel the gieatest pleBsuie Id 
being ccHiBcioas that they are doing their 
daty ; they will be rewarded witii the grati- 
tode of their parents and tiie lore of their 
brotiieis and sisters ; and we are suro that 
they will eiyoy the respect, and experieiice 
the fcipi^ffflg^ of all who witness their conduct. 
How much happier it would be to live in 
such a iamily than in a house where we 
should see nothing but angry looks, and hear 
nothing bat unkind words I 

If we wish oar home to be a hapi^ one, 
we most try to act properly towards our 
brothers and sisters. When we do q^uarrel 
with any of them, if we think over the mat- 
ter with ourselveB, and tty to find oat what 
has occasioned the quarrel, we shall almost 
always find that we have been proud or self- 
willed ; that we hscn been thinking too much 
of our own importance^ and too little of giv- 
ing pleasure to others. We must therefore, 
as far as we can, avoid these Caults, or we 
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may be to blame for breakiiig the lumaony 
of the &mily. I^ theiefoie, ve have biothera 
and sisters older than we axe, we must not 
grumble if they aie allowed more liberty than 
we enjoy, if they wear Sner clothes, or have 
better playthings, or get lai^r preaentB, or 
are more taken notice of than we are. We 
most remember that all this is done, not be- 
cause their parents love them better than ua, 
bat because they are older than we are ; and 
since they are older, and therefore wiser than 
we are, we ought to submit to them and take 
their advice, except when we see that they 
are disobeying our parents, for we should 
never do wrong to please anybody. And if 
again we have brothers and sisters younger 
than we are, we must not grumble if they 
receive more indulgence than we do, for we 
were indulged in the same way ourselves 
when we were yoongei. We should rather 
follow the example of our parents, and humour 
our younger brothers and sisters ; and in- 
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stead of using our superior strength as the 
meauB of compeUing them to submit to us, 
we ought rather to give up our own incli- 
nations and gratify theits. Above all, as they 
are sure to follow our example, we should be 
careful not to lead them astray, and should 
try to shew that we are wiser than they are 
by our good behaviour, 

The same Bible which tells us that " it is 
a good thing for brethren to dwell in imity," 
has given us, in the conduct of Joseph's 
brethren, a wamii^ of the dreadful conse- 
quences that may follow &Dm family quarrels, 
and in. the conduct of Joseph himself an 
example which we ought to imitate. We 
may think there is no danger of our selling 
any of our brothers or sisters, far less of 
plotting to kill them, but just as little did 
th^ expect at first to be so wicked ; and 
therefore we should be on our guard against 
the beginning of strife, as no man can tell 
to what height it may afterwards rise. It 
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will not be easy to imitate Joseph's example, 
yett like Mm, we should foigive any unkind- 
ness, and remember only that those who 
fotmerly offended ate our brothers, and return 
them good for evil. 

Kow,ouT brothers and sisters are allathome 
with us ; we may all go to the same Bchool, 
join in the same amusements, and sit loimd 
the same fireside, but in a few years we may 
be scattered in fer distant parts of the coun- 
try, and once separated, we maynever all meet 
again. How pleasant will it be to know that 
in acme remote comer of the globe, a dear 
sis1«r or brother rejoices in our welfare, and 
empathizes with our distress I And what 
deep sorrow will it occasion in our bosoms 
if we have to blame ourselves for want of 
kindness to those who should have been our 
de»:eBt Mends, and are now beyond the 
reach of our afTection. 



GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in b«(mty, Mde by mde, 
They filled one home with glee , 

Their giavea are sever'd, far Mid wide, 
By mouDt, and stream, aud sea. 



QKATES OF A HODBEHOLD. 
The aame fond mother bent at night 

U 'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flover in sight — 

Where are thoee dreamers now 1 

One, midst the forests of the west, 

E^^a dark stream is laid; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, ^et none 
O'er his low bed maj weep. 

One sleeps where sonthem vines are dree 

Above the noble sl^ ; 
He wrapt his colonra round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spam. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leBToe, hj soft winds fium'd ; 

She fitded midst Italian Aowstb — 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted Urns the j reet, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
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Whoaa voiceB mingled as they prajred 
Aroimd one parent knee I 

They that with amilea lit np the hall, 
And cheer'd with aoag the hearth — 

Alaa I for lore, il&ou nert all, 
And aongbt beyond, oh earth 1 

Mrs. Hkkans. 



OK MAKING A PEOPER USE OF 
OUR EYES. 

There is no greater difference between an 
intelligent boy and an ignorant one tban 
this, that the one knows how to make a 
proper use of his eyea, and the other does 
not The intelligent boy, whether he is 
waUdng in the streets of a town, or strollii^ 
about the fields in the country, is always 
attentive to what is passing on aronnd 
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him ; he sees and notices eveiTthing that 
is strange, ezamlnes it with care, and never 
rests satisfied till he ondetstands all about 
it He can give you a long and inter- 
esting account of everything that he sees ; 
if you are a stranger to the town, he can 
goide yon to all the fine buildings, and 
knows something about their usee ; and can 
shew you all the objects of interest which 
strangers like to visit If you tall in with 
biTTi on a coontiy road he is as good as a 
gaide-book ; he knows the names of all the 
lakes, rivers, and billw that you pass ; he can 
shew you eveiything that is worth lookii^ at 
in the old castles, and can tell you, besides, 
stories about their histoiy ; and can lead you 
to the spots where the finest views ai« to be 
got. If you are fond of trees, he knows where 
tJie largest trees in the neighbourhood ate ; 
there is not a tree with anything strange 
about it for miles round that he has not seen, 
and does not know the way ta If you 
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are a botanist, yoa may be suie that he will 
be able to assiBt -you ; there aie few tinusual 
flowers that ' he has not noticed ; he has 
learned to difltingaiah even the feniB and. 
mosses ; and as such a boy will know how 
to make a piopei use of iaa ears as well as 
hia eyes, he will be constantly ertending his 
knowledge whenever he meets with any 
Bttanger able to gratify his cmioBiiy. 

How different is the boy who has never 
learned to make a proper use of his eyes I 
. His eyes may indeed be open as he walks 
about, bat yon can see from bis vacant stare 
that they might aa well be shnt, for he 
notices nothing and if you ask him five 
minutes afterwards, he will not be able to 
tell you what like the thing was that he 
was looking at. Should you ask him the way 
to any street^ yon may think youtself fortu- 
nate if he direct you right ; if yon inquire 
the distance to any place, it will be a rare 
accident if he can tell yon, thoi^ it is 
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marked on the mile-etoiies wfaicb he passes 
every day. Yon paas a large bailding and 
ask him about it, but he has little informo- 
Uoa to give : he is not Bure whether it is a 
church, or an hospital, or a theatre, or a public 
hall ; yon vish to know where some email 
object of interest is to be seen, and he tells 
yon that he never noticed it. 

You do not need to be told which oi 
these two boys is most likely to receive kind- 
ness &om the hand of a stranger ; or if they 
be brothers, which of them is most likely to 
be chos^i as a companion by his parents in 
any excursion. But without speaking of 
this, how many sources of pleasure the one 
boy has, which are quite unknown to the 
other ! The one who has not learned to 
make a proper use of his eyes is often quite 
at a loss for any means of amnsii^ hinmalf ■ 
he saunters lazily along the streets, orwalks 
listlesdy throi^h the woods, and if he cannot 
get companions he comes home iraaned and 
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disgusted. He leama to be idle, and is sure 
to be backward in his leasona. But the boy 
who has learnt to use his eyes has never time 
to be idle. He never tires noticing what is 
doing around Mm ; in town he watches the 
progress of all the new buildings, and is 
continually finding out sonjetbing strange to 
interest his curiosity. In the country, every 
spare minute is occupied : he observes when 
the trees are coming into leat and when the 
nuts and brambles are ripe ; he is on the 
watch to see tbe first swallow, and to hear 
the cuckoo on its first arrival ; be is ever 
on tbe look-out for unknown flowers that 
are not yet in his collection. You may be 
sure that he has gathered specimens of 
everything peculiar within his reach, that no 
strange stone escapes him, and that be has 
an egg of every bird that visits the neigbboui- 
hood. He is never at a loss for amusement ; 
and if he is the busiest boy in the village, he 
is as certainly the happiest. 
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I have aometimes seen schools where the 
teachers encouiaged their scholars to make 
a proper use of their eyes ; and I once met 
with a girl 'who knew well how to do so, 
but this must be reserved for another lesson. 



jo.Coo^fk' 



THE YOUNG GUIDE. 

It waa while on a short tour in the High- 
lands, that I met this girl, to whom I referred 
in the last lesson. I had taken my seat on 
the top of the coach at Dunbeld, on a lovely 
afternoon in July, and found among my 
fdlow traveDere, sitting right opposite me, a 
^rl apparently about thirteen years of afle, 
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whose intelligeDt looks made it evident at 
the first glance that she was one of those 
who had learned to use their eyes. She was 
travelling alone, for a girl who can use her 
eycB can be safely trusted to travel by her- 
self ; and I learned from her that she had 
been spending some holidays with her Mends 
in Dunkeld, and was returning to her home 
in the village which I intended to visit " I 
am sure," I said to her, "you must know 
everything on the road, do I shaU just shut 
up my guide-book, which, besides, 1 cannot 
very well read for the jolting of the coach, 
and trust to you." She seemed quite pleased 
with my proposal, and I had no reason to 
regret my choice. As we drove on through 
the beautiful scenery which is the admiration 
of all tourists, my young oompanion pointed 
out to me what she considered the finest views 
of liie Tay, and the romantic hiUs which 
surround Dunkeld, and called my attention 
s objects of interest on the road. 
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" That is the riTer Bran," she said, as 
we eroBsed an awkward, old-&ahioned bridge. 
" There are beantifal falls on it, but not so 
fine, gentlemen aay, as those near the village 
where I live. And that," pointingsto aptet^ 
little cottage " was the house of Neil Gow, 
the great fiddler ; and the road to Inverness 
lies through that immense forest on the other 
side of the river." 

" The tdteat," said I, " seems to be all of 
one kind of tree, does it not ^" 

"Yes, air," she answered, "it's aU larch, 
and they look so beautiful in spring with 
their young green leaves like tassels, and 
their pretty pink tops ; and th^ are almost 
as pretty in autumn, for the leaves all turn a 
bright yellow just before they fall off." 

" Ton are quite a little forester," I re- 
marked ; " you seem to know all about trees." 

"Oh! sir, I am never tired looking at 
them. Often in the wet afternoons in autumn, 
when I am sitting at my window, I look out 
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at a lofty crag right opposite. It is just 
like a pictnie ; the larch la such a hright 
yellow, and the plane trees are biown, and 
the beech and oak are red, and they are mixed 
with the black Scotch fir and the green ivy, 
and the bare rock peeps out here and thei^ 
and it is 80 pretty that I never saw any 
picture that I liked so well" 

While we were thus occupied in con- 
versation, and in admiring \he sceneiy 
through which we passed, the coach was 
trundling on its course, and at length brought 
us in sight of a broad valley, where a large 
stream joined the Tay. I looked to my little 
guide, and leaned that the tributary which 
we saw was the TununeL " It is the Tum- 
mel that the song speaks about, sir." 

" Ah I indeed," I repHed, " and where is 
the Garry ^' 

" I have heard that it joins the Tummel 
behind those hills, sir, but I have never been 
there," 
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" And that is Athole, I aappose." 

" Yea, sir, and over there ia the Pass of 
Killieorankie." 

My young ftiend, I found, had profited 
by her teacher's instructioiis, and was able 
to tell me about the battle, which renders 
this place so famous. Another hour's drive 
brought us alongside of a picturesque old 
castle, to which my companion diretlted my 
attention as soon as it was in sight. 

" That is GrandtuUy Castle," she said, " and 
I have heard the master say that Sir Walter 
Scott writes about it in one of his novels, but 
I have never read it" 

" Why, I suppose it is Tullyveolan ?" 
' " I think that is the name he called it, 
sir ; bnt now we are going to turn this comer, 
and you must be ready to stand up, and look 
right in &ont ; for every stranger who comes 
says it is the finest view in all the High- 
lands." 

I followed the advice, and wss rewarded 



THE YOUNG GUIDK 



with the most magnificent view I have ever 
seen. My pleasure was increased by the 
information of my little guide. " That is the 



Tay again, sir," said she, " running through the 
Strath, and that sharp peak on the r^ht hand 
is Schehallion, and the dark wooded hill in 
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front is Drummoiid Hill, aud beUnd it is the 
highest hill in Perthshire, Ben Lawers. You 
see a little patch of snow on it. And just 
beside us is the village where you are going 
to." 

lu a few minutes the coach reached its 
destination, and I parted from my little guide, 
after making a baigaiu to meet her the next 
morning, and be conducted by her over the 
beauties of her own home. 

It is unnecessary to mention particularly 
what we saw ; the scenery was of the highest 
beauty, and my enjoyment of it was increased 
by the presence of such an intelligent com- 
panion. She was particularly delighted to 
learn that I was a botanist She was very 
fond of wild flowers, she told me, and had 
gathered a great many and dried them, aud 
gummed them on paper, but she was at a 
great loss for the names of them. I wrote 
down for her the names of such flowers as we 
gathered, and fonnd her of the greatest service 
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to me, aa her habits of noticing everythii^ 
enabled her to lead me to places where strange 
plants were to be seen ; and I added to my col- 
lection several specimens that weie quite new 
to me. She had a great fancy for ferns and 



LitUir Fern. Royal Fern. 

mosses, and I shewed her some of the latter 
throitgh my glass, beautifully mt^nified, to 
her great delight ; and I gave her a lesson 
in distinguishing the chief varieties of ferns, 
wliich she picked up with great eagerness. 
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After a long stioU, I tetumed to the inn, 
in order to continue my journey ; bat befoie 
leaving the village, I took my little Mend 
into the bookseller's shop, and gave her, 
what I am sure she highly prizes, a nice 
book on wild flowers, I can never think of 
my Highland tour without admiring the 
modesty, good sense, and intell^ence of the 
yoimg girl whom I thus accidentally met ; 
and 1 am certain any hoy or girl who en- 
deavours to imttate her will find the attempt 
both pleasant and profitable. 



jo.Coo^fk- 



KISUNESS. 

There is so much distreBS and miafortime in 
the world, that it would be a misemble 
World indeed if we were not kind to each 
other. We know ourselves how much we 
feel indebted to any one who assists us in 
our difficulties. If we lose our road, how 
grateful we are to any one who puts ua right ! 
If we are puzzled with anything in our lesson 
that we cannot understand, how warmly we 
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thank an; one who takes the trouble to ex- 
plain it to us 1 Should we lose anything that 
we set a high value upon, we never forget 
the kindneea of any one who should find it 
for us again, or should give us something 
equally prized by us. Kow much we think 
even of a kind word, or a pleasant look, 
though the person who thus sympathizes 
with UB ia unable to . give us any further 
assistance ; it makes us forget half our dis- 
tress, and cheers us up to endure bravely 
whatever may befall us. 

■ Now, if we wish to receive any kindness 
from others, we must shew kindness to them. 
If we always act selfishly, assisting no one 
in distress because it might give us some 
trouble, and might take up some of the time in 
which we wished to amuse ourselves ; giving 
no one any share in our pleasures, that we 
may have the more to ourselves ; laughing 
at others when we see them in misfortune, 
and rejoicing when they are punished, or 
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when they meet 'with disappointmeutb : hov 
can -we expect that they will act otherwise to 
08 ? If -we do not sympathize irith others, 
■we do not deserve any sympathy from them ; 
and we may be very sure we shall seldom 
get any. However yotmg we may be, we 
can always find some to shew kindness 
to ; we shall be able to help and protect 
those who are younger than we are ; and 
when we can do nothing to assist them, we 
can at all events speak and look kindly to 
them, and even this, we know, will do them 
some good. Besides, we may be of great ser- 
vice even to those who are much older than 
we are ; and if we just make up our minds 
to try to be kind, we shall find that we can 
do a great deal for which even men and 
women will be grateful to us. A very young 
child may lead a blind man across the street ; 
or may warn grown people of some danger 
which they do not see ; or may direct them 
right when they have lost their way ; and if 
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it cannot aseiBt thent when they are in dis- 
tress, it can at least nm and bring others to 
their assistance. If at any time we begin to 
think that we can do little to help othets, 
we should lemeuiber die fable of the mouse 
and the lion. 

Once on a time, a little hungry moose 
ventured in search of food into a lion'e den. 
The huge lion, on seeing the mouse, lifted up 
his great paw to crush it to deatL In great 
fear the moose begged the lion to forgive it 
this once, and it woidd always feel grateful, 
and do anything it could to help the lion. 
The lion laughed at the notion of a mouse 
beii^ able to help him, and good-humouredly 
allowed the little animal to nibble some 
bones that were lying aboot^ and then to 
creep back to its hole. A few days after, the 
lion, while hunting in the forest, waa caught 
in a trap. It shook itself and pulled with 
all its might at the strii^ which fastened 
the trap, but all in vain ; and being mightily 



enraged, it roared till the wood echoed again. 
The moaBe heard him in her little hole, and 
knev the voice of her friend, and came as 
fast as Bhe coold to see vhat was the matter. 
When she reached the spot, she saw what 
was wrong, and told the lion not to be a&aid, 
for she would soon set Mm free ; and with her 
sharp teeth she began to gnaw the ropes 
which secured the trap. After a few minutes 
she had gnawed one half through, and the 
lion making a great effort broke the rest ; 
and thanking the mouse for its kindness, 
escaped to his den. 

It is a very old saying, that we should 
love our friends and hate our enemies. But 
this is not only ^ wrong plan, but a foolish 
one. It is a wrong one, because the Bible 
tells us to be kind to aU. And it is a foolish 
one, for if we are kind to every one, we shall 
soon have no enemies. It costs us just as 
much trouble to do harm to our enemies as 
to do them kindness ; and in the one case 



they will hate us more than at first, and do 
UB a mischief in return when they have an 
opportunity ; whereas, in the other, they will 
become our fiieada, and watch for a chance 
of shewing us some favour. The following 
stoiy will shew the benefit of kindness. 



THE MAN WHO KILLED HIS 
NEIGHBOUES. 



Beoben Black was the toi^ 

ment of the neighbourhood 

f where he resided. Every one 

Lj trembled when he approached. 

j His wife seemed uncomfort- 

I able ; his boys looked a&aid ; 

Ithe very dog dropped his tail 

'between his legs, and eyed him 

askance, as if to see what 

humour he was in ; and the 

cat nislied in terror out of the house when 
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he entered. Everything around him had a 
miserable appearance. The trees looked 
neglected ; the fields were overgrown witti 
weeds ; and the fences were all tumbling 
down. He was conaiantly quarrelling with 
his ueighboura, and he spent on lawsmte the 
money which should have been devoted to 
improving his farm. Of course hia neigh- 
bours disliked him, and did him many a bad 
turn ; they poisoned his doga, stoned his 
hens, destroyed his cOni, and kept him in per- 
petual misery. 

When things were in this state, Simeon 
Green purchased the farm next te Eeuben's. 
It was in a sad condition ; had been long 
neglected, and was covered with thistles ; 
but Simeon was a diligent man, and one who 
had learned to command his temper, and not 
to be overcome by difficulties. His persever- 
ance and industry soon changed matters ; hia 
fields, covered with mud from the river, leaves, 
and ground bones, became fertile and hixuri- 
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ant, and waved with golden grain. Simeon's 
Meude told him what a quarrelsome neigh- 
bour he had in Eeuben Black, but he was 
not at all alarmed. "Just let us alone," 
said he, " / wHl soon kill him." 

Eeuben was not long in hearing of this 
remark of Simeon's, and was highly enraged 
at it " He wOl kiU me, will he," said he, 
and grasped his stick tightly in his hand, as 
much aa to aay, " let him try it" That very 
night he turned Ms horse loose into Hie 
woods, hoping it might stray into his neigh- 
bour Green's premises, and provoke him ; 
but a labourer, who hated Eeuben, turned it 
into Keuben's own cornfield, where the poor 
hongiy animal enjoyed a more hearty feed 
than it had had for some years. In the 
morning, there was nothing for it but to give 
his horse a beating, which Reuben did with 
right good will. His next exploit was to 
shoot Mrs. Green's handsome cock as it stood 
crowing a few yards beyond the boundary of 
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her farm. Simeon said he was Eoiry, but re- 
solved to build a new poultry yard with a 
high fence lound it, to keep his cocks and 
hens from annoying his neighbours. Bat 
Beuben was on the look out to do more mis- 
chief. He had in hia garden a large pear 
tree, one branch of which hung over the wall 
into Simeon's field, and was loaded with iroit. 
One day little (Jeorge Green, as he was walk- 
ing in his father's field, saw a pear lying on 
the ground, which had foUen firom the tree, 
fuid picked it up. Benben was on the watch, 
and struck the boy on the back of the neck 
with the lash of his cart whip. The poor 
child ran home in great pain, but his mother 
comforted him, and told him not to go near the 
pear tree again ; and there the matter ended. 
Beuben did not know what to make of 
this. He was far more annoyed than if 
neighbour Green had quarrelled with him, 
for he felt he was not acting properly, and he 
was annoyed to see everything prospering in 
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Mb neighbour's property, while everything 
went ■wrong with him. As if to make matters 
worse, the Greens not only declined quarrel- 
ling with him, but began to act in a friendly 
maimer. Simeon's wife sent Mrs. Block a 
luge basket full of very fine plums. Pleased 
with the unexpected attention, she cordially 
thanked the boy -who brought them; while 
Beuben, who had been sitting by the fire 
smoking, listened to her without impatience, 
though he whiffed the smoke through his 
pipe a little faster and fiercer than usuaL 
When the boy had gone he exclaimed, " Don't 
make a fool of yourself ; they want to give 
us a hint to send a basket of our pears, that's 
the npsbot of the business. Yon may send 
them a basket when they are ripe ; for 
I acorn to be under obl^ation, especially to 
your smooth-tongued folks," 
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THE MAN WHO KILLED HIS 
NElGBBOVRS.—C(mdvded. 

KOT loi^ after the present of the plums, some 
of Simeon Green's labourers, when passing 
over a bit of marshy ground with a heavy 
load, stuck fast in the bog. The poor horses 
were unable to extricate themselves, and 
Simeon ventured to ask assistance from his 
waspish ne^hbour, who was working at a 
short distance. Beuben replied grufBy, "I've 
got enoi^h to do to attend to my own busi- 
ness." Simeon said nothing, but walked off 
to find some more obliging neighbour. His 
men, however, who were left waiting with 
the poor horses, abused Eeuben for his im- 
kind conduct, and wished that he might get 
stuck in the same bog himself. "In that 
case," said Simeon, " we will do our duty, 
and help him out" 

" Perhaps, Sir," they answered, " it may 
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not do to be too good-natured with auch a 
man as JEteuben Black ; for if he thinks yoa 
ate a&aid of him, he will trample on you 
worse than ever." 

" Oh, wait awhile," replied Green, smiling; 
" I will kill him hefoie hmg. Wait and a^e 
if I do not kill him." 

It chanced soon after that Beahen's team 
did stick fast in the same bog, as the work- 
men had wished. Simeon noticed it from a 
neighbouring field, and gave directions that 
thB horses and chains should be inmiediately 
conveyed to his assistance. The men laughed, 
shook their heads, and talked about the old 
hornet ; hut cheerfully proceeded to do as 
their master requested. 

" You are in a bad situation, neighbonr," 
said Simeon when he came up ; "hut my 
men ate coming with two pwrs of horses, and 
I think we shall soon manage to help you 
oat" 

" You may take your horses hack again," 
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replied Beuben, quickly; "I want none of 
your help." 

Simeon answered, in a friendly tone, " I 
cannot consent to do that, for evening is 
coniii^ on, and you have very little time to 
lose. It is a bad job at any time, but it ^111 
be still worse in the dark." 

" Light or dark, I do not ask your help," 
replied Eeuben, emphatically. " I would not 
help you out of the bog the other day when 
you asked me," 

" But the trouble I had then makes me 
feel for you now. Do not let us waste words 
about it, neighbour ; I cannot go home and 
leave you in the bog." 

The cart was soon drawn out, and Simeon 
and his men went away without waiting for 
thanks. When Beuben went home that 
night, he was unusually thoughtful. After 
smoking a while in deep meditation, he 
gently knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and said with a sigh, " P^ Simeon Green 
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has killed me 1 ' " What do you mean 1 " 
said his wife, with a look of surprise. " You 
know," replied Iteuben, " when he first came 
to live beside us, he said he would kill me, 
and he has done it." And then he recounted 
to her the events of the day ; telling her of 
his own former nnldndness and incivility 
to Simeon, and the kindness which he had 
returned him notwithstanding. Afber sitting 
a while, he t^ain said, " Peg, you know that 
big ripe melon down at the bottom of the 
garden 1 You may as well carry it over 
there in the morning." She said she would, 
without asking where " over there " was. 

"When the morning came, Beubeu seemed 
unusually restless. At length he said, "I 
may as well cany the melon myself and 
thank him for his kindness ; in the hurry in 
the bog I forgot to thank bim for his horses." 
So saying, he marched off to the garden, pro- 
CDied the melon, and proceeded to his neigh- 
bour's house ; while his wife, delighted at 
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his unoaual conduct, stood at her door, watch- 
ing him on his way. "When he reached Mr. 
Green's house, he found himself rather awk- 
ward, and hastily said to Mrs. Green, " Here 
is a melon my wife has sent to you, and we 
hope it is a fine one." She thanked him 
kindly, and inTii«d him to sit down ; but he 
felt at a loss, and stood playing with the 
latch of the door. At last he asked if Mr. 
Green was at home. " He is at the pump, 
and will be in directly," she replied ; and 
before she had well done speaking, in he 
came, and, stepping right up to Beuben, 
shook him cordially by the hand, and bade 
bim he seated. 

"Thank you, I cannot stop," replied 
Beuhen. He pushed hia hat on one side, 
looked out at the window, and then, making 
an effort, said suddenly, " The fact is, Mr. 
Green, I did not behave right about the 
horses." 

" Never mind — never mind," replied Mr. 
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Green ; " perhaps I shall get into the bog 
again one of those rainy days. If I do, I 
shall know whom to call upon." 

" "Why, you see," said Beuben, still very 
much confused, "the neighbours here are 
very ugly. If I had always lived by such 
neighbours as you are, I should not be just 
as I am." 

** Ah, well, we must try to he to others 
what we wish them to be to us," rejoined 
Simeon. "You know the good Book says 
BO. I have learned by experience, that if we 
speak Idnd words we shall hear kind echoes. 
If we try to make others happy, it fills them 
with a wish to make us happy. Perhaps you 
and I can bring the neighbours round in 
time to this way of thinking and acting. 
Who knows ? Let us try, Mr. Black ; let ua 
try." 

The two went out into the orchard, and 
chatted together for some time ; and Keuben 
at length feeling quite at hia e^e, went home. 
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and shewed by his conduct aftei-wards that , 
he leally wished to imitate his Deighboor. 
As for Mr. Green, he was too maguanimous 
to go and boast to eveiy one that Beuben 
Black had given in, and confessed that he 
was in the wrong. On the contrary, he bever 
told any of the neighbours anything about 
Eeuben's confession ; he merely remarked, 
with a smile, to his wife, when he returned 
from the orchard, " Well, I thought we should 
kill bini afber a whUe." 

Adapted from a Tract Jy the 
Rdigious Tract Society. 



COMPASSION. 

Add bom the prayer of want and plunt of woe, 

Oh, nerer, oever torn away thine ear I 

Forlorn in this blenli vildemesB below, 

Ah I what were man ahonld Heaven refuse to bear I 

To othere do (Ihe law b not aeTere) 

''Vhat to tbyee]f thou wishest t« be done ; 
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Foi^Te thj foes, imd love thy parents dear, 
Aod fiienda, and native land ; nor these alone — 
All boman weal and woe learn thou to make ttiine own. 
Beattie. 



SELF-DENIAL. 

Self-denial is the giving up of some plea- 
sure foi the sake of a duty. If a boy should 
atay away from a game at cricket or foot- 
ball, in order to write his exercise or prepare 
his lessons; or if a girl, when aaked out to 
play with her eompanionB, should prefer to 
remain at home and assist her mother, that 
boy and girl would be practising self-deniaL 
Self-denial is always unpleasant at the time ; 
for we feel it hard to cross oar inclinationB — 
to lose some pleasure which we are anxious 
to enjoy, or submit to some hardship which 
we would much rather avoid. 

If self-denial is so very unpleasant, why 
should we be told to practise it t For three 
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very good reasons. The fir^ is, that if we 
were always to do whatever pleases us at 
the time, we should very often do what was 
wrong — what was injurious to others, and 
what we should very much regret afterwards ; 
for this is what we see in the case of those 
who act in this way. And, worse than this, 
if we refuse to do anything that seems 
troublesome or unpleasant^ we shall by and 
bye find out that we have left many things 
undone which it woidd have been very 
much for our own interest to have done, 
however much trouble they might cost. 

The mi^rnd reason is, that when we are 
young we ought to learn those things which 
will be of service to us when we grow up and 
have to work for ourselves, and uumege our 
own business or our owu houses. Now, 
those who have seen much of the world, and 
are able to give us good advice, all tell us 
that if we wish to do well when we grow 
up, we must loarn the habit of self-denial. 
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It is all very well to learn at Bchool to read 
aad wiite and cast accounts; aU this will 
not be of much use to us unless we have 
also learned to do our duty, however hard 
and unpleasant it may be, and to turn away 
ftom every pleasure that interferes with our 
work. 

The third reason is, that in our Bibles 
we read tliat Christ' tells us, that those who 
wish to be like Him, and to share in the 
blessings which those only will enjoy who 
are like Him, must deny themselves, and 
submit to many inconveniences, as He had 
to do. 

Thus we see that there are very good 
reasons for practising self-denial ; and we 
otigbt not to avoid it because it is unpleasant, 
any more than we would refuse to take 
medicine that is to cure us of some danger- 
ous disease because it is bitter to the taste. 
If we wish to leam the habit that all grown- 
up people tell ns is so very useful, the sooner 
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we begin it will be the easier to learn it ; 
and there is do hett«r place for learning it 
than a school If^ when we are coming to 
Bchool in the morning, we meet with some 
companions who ask us to play with them, 
although we have just enough of time left to 
get to school before the bell rings, here is 
an opportunity to learn self-denial If we 
sometimes feed inclined to stay away from 
school altogether, and enjoy some amuse- 
ment of which we are veiy fond, here ia 
another opportunity for self-deuiaL I^ when 
we are in school, we b^in to think it a dread- 
ful trouble to attend to our lessons, and to 
work hard at our sums, and take pains 
with our writing, and that it would be so 
much better to sit idle and work at our ease, 
without any care — ^here is a grand oppor- 
tunity for sdf-deniaL It when we sit down 
to prepare our lessons at home, we b^in to 
grumble at them as too long and too difficult, 
and to think of giving them up, and going 
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out instead to get aome sport — here we have 
another opportanity for self-denial. If; when 
we have made arraogemects with our com- 
panions for Bome amusement^ oui mother 
should ask na to do something for her in the 
houB^ or onr father should send ue away 
some message or &r-diBtant errand, then, in- 
stead of being sulky or disappointed, let us 
say to ourselves, " Well, here ia a capital op- 
portunity of leamii^ self-deuiaL" No day 
will pass without giving us the means of 
practising this habit ; and though we may 
find it difBcuIt at first, perseverance will 
soon make it easier. Self-denial will enable 
us to bear the little disappointments and 
difficulties which we meet with when young 
without much complainii^ ; and we will 
thus be prepared to fece the far greater trials 
which meet those who are grown up and 
fighiing their way in the world, with more 
courage. 






HAEEY, OR SELF-DENIAL. 

The clock had just struck nine, and Harry 
recollected that his mother had desired them 
not to sit up a minute after the clock struck. 
He reminded his elder brother of this order. 
* Never mind," said Frank, * here's a famous 
fire, and I shall stay and enjoy it" " Tea," 
said Harry, "here's a famous fire, and I should 
like to stay and enjoy it ; hut that would not 
be self-denial ; would it, Frank 1 " " Non- 
sense," said Frank ; " I shall not stir yet^ I 
promise you." "Then, good night to yoo," 
said Hany. 

Six o'clock was the time at which the 
brothers were expected to ris& When it 
struck six the next morning, Hany started 
up ; but the air felt so frosty that he had a 
strong inclination to lie down again. " But 
no," thought he, "here's a fine opportunity 
for self-denial ;" and up he jumped without 
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furtlier hesitation. " Fraiik, Frank," said he 
to Mb sleeping brother, " past six o'clock, and 
a fine starlight morning." " Let me alone," 
cried Frank, in a cross, drowsy Toice. " Very 
well then, a pleasant nap to yoo," said Hany ; 
and down he ran as gay as the lark. After 
finishing his Latin exercise, he had time to 
take a pleasant walk before break&et ; so 
that he came in fresh and rosy, with a good 
appetite, and what was better, in a good 
humour. But poor Frank, who had juat 
tumbled out of bed when the bell rang for 
prayers, came down, looking pale, and cross, 
and cold, and discontented. Harry was just 
beginning \o uttet some joke about his for- 
lorn appearance, when he recollected his re- 
solution : " Frank does not like to be laughed 
at, especially when he is cross," he thought 
to himself^ and suppressed his joke. 

During breakfast his fiither promised, 
that if the weather continued £n^ Harry 
should ride out with him before dinner on 
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the gray pony. Harry waa much delighted 
with this proposal ; and the thought of it 
occurred to him very often during the bnsi- 
nesa of the moming. The aim shone cheetily 
in at the parlour wiudowa, and seemed to 
pTomiee fair for a fine day. About noon, 
however, it became rather cloudy, and Harry 
was somewhat startled to perceive a few large 
drops upon the flag-stones in the court He 
equipped himself nevertheless, in his great- 
coat at the time appointed, and stood playing 
with his whip in the haU, waiting to see the 
horses led oat. His mother now passing by, 
said, " My dear boy, I am afraid there can be 
no ridii^ this moming : do you see tliat tlie 
stones are quite wet t" "Dear mother," said 
Harry, " you surely do not imagine that I am 
a&aid of a few drops of rain ; besides, it will 
be no more than a shower at any rate." Just 
then his father came in, who looked first at 
the cloads, then at the barometer, and thai 
at Hany, and shook his head. " You intend 
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to go, papa, don't yoa ? " said Hany. * I 
must go, I have bnsiuess to do ; \m.t I ba- 
lieve, Hany, it will be better for ^ou to stay 
at home this moming" said his father. " But^ 
sir," repeated Hany, " do you think it possible, 
now, that thia little sprinkling of mn should 
do me the least harm in the world, with my 
greatcoat and all ? " " Yea, Harry," said his 
fother, " I do think that even this sprinkling 
of rain may do you harm, as you have not 
been quite well : I think, too, it will be more 
than a sprinkling. But you shall decide on 
this occa^on for yourself ; 1 know you have 
some aelf-command. I shall only tell you, 
that your goii^ this morning will make your 
mother uneasy, and that we both think it 
improper ; now, determine." Hany again 
looked at the clouds, at the stones, at his 
boots, and last of all at his kind mother, and 
then he recollected himself. " This," bought 
he, ** is the best opportunity for self-denial I 
have had to-day ;" and he immediately ran 
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out to tell Eoger that he need not saddle the 
gray pony. 

That day, at dinner, a magnificent mince- 
pie made its appearance, and both the boya 
wen helped to it with a liberal hand. " I 
shotdd like another slice, I think, mother," 
said T^VftiV, after he had despatched one huge 
hemisphere. " Any more for yon, my dear 
Harry 1" said his mother. " If you please — 
no; thank you, though," said Harry, -with- 
drawing his plate ; "for," thought he, " I have 
had enough, and more than enough, to satasfy 
my hunger ; and now is the time for adf~ 
dewicU.'' 

" Brother Hany," said his little sister, that 
afternoon, " when will you shew me how to 
do that pretty puzzle you said you would 
shew me a long time ago 1" " I am busy 
now, child," said Harry, " dont teaze me now ; 
there's a good girl,'' She said no more, bat 
looked disappointed, and still hui^ upon her 
brother's chair. " Come, then," said he, sud- 
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denly recollecting himself "bring me yoUr 
puzzle ;" and lajiug down his book, he very 
good-naturedly shewed his little sister how 
to place it. 



That night, when the two boys were 
going to bed, Harry called to mind with some 
complacency the several instances in the 
course of the day, in which he had exercised 
self-denial, and he was on the veiy point of 
mentioning them to his brother Frank. " Sut 
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DO," thought he, " this is another opportuiuty 
still for 8el/~dmial ; I will not say a word 
about it ; besides, to boast of it woold spoil 
aU." So he lay down quietly, making the 
following sage reflections : — " This has been 
a pleasant day to me ; although I have had 
one great disappointment, and done seve- 
ral things against my will, I find that self- 
detvial is painful for a moment, bnt very 
agreeable in the end ; and, if I go on this 
plan every day, I shall stand a good chance 
of leading a happy life." 

From Jane Tayloe. 



TO A MOTHER. 

And CEiDat thou, mother, for a moment tlunk 
That we, thy children, when old i^ shall abed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head. 

Could from onr beet of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner tLe sun from his bright ephere shall sink, 
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Than we, ungraUM, leave thee in that day, 

To psa in solitade thj life awaf , 
Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's coM brink. 
Banish the thonghtl where'er our steps may roam, 

O'er smiling plains, or wastea withont a tree, 

StiD with fond memor; point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasnres of thy peacefiil home ; 
While dntj bids ns all ll^ grie& aasnage, 
And smooth the pillow of thy unking age. 

KiBKE Whttb. 



KINDNESS AND SELF-DENIAL 

A FABUEB brought with him from the town 
five peachea, the finest that one could see. 
His children had never seen the fruit before, 
and they were surprised with them, and veiy 
much admired their red cheeks and soft down. 
The father gave one to each of his four boys, 
and the fifth he gave to their mother. At night; 
when the uhildren were going into their sleep- 
ing rooms, the father said, " Well, how did you 
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like the pretty fruit 1 " " Gloriously, dear 
father," said the eldest ; " it is a splendid 
fruit, so juicy, and so mild in flavour. 1 have 
taken great care of the atone, and 'will raise 
a tree to myself from it." " Well done," said 
the father; " tiiat is what I call good manage- 
ment, and providing for the future, as a &i^ 
mer ought to do." 

" I ate mine at once," cried tiie youngest, 
" and threw away the stone, and my mother 
gave me the half of hers. 1 the taste was 
30 sweet, and it melted so in my mouth." 
" Well," said the father, " you have not acted 
very wisely to be sure ; still what you have 
done was natural and just like a child ; there 
is plenty of time yet for your learning to be 
wise." 

Then the second son began, "I picked up 
the stone which my little brother threw 
away, and broke it open. There was a kernel 
inside, which tasted as sweet as a nut. £ut 
I have sold my own peach, and have got so. 
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mach for it, that when I go to town I shall 
be able to buy a dozen peaches," The father 
shook his head, and said, " That is very pru- 
dent indeed, but not childlike or nataraL 
Heaven forbid that jou should turn out a 
miser." 

"And you, Edmund 1" asked the father. 
Openly, and without embarrassment, Edmund 
answered, " I took my peach to poor Geoi^ 
our ndghbour's son, who has the fever. He 
did not wish to take it ; but I laid it on his 
bed, and came away. " 

* Then," said the father, " which of you 
has made the best use of your peach 1" Then 
cried all the three, " Our brother Edmund." 
But Edmund sat still, and his mother em- 
braced him with tears in her eyes. 

From, the Oerman. 



CONDUCT IN CHURCH. 

We go to church to worship GoA And to 
worship God is, as many of ns hear the 
miniBtor say every day, " to render thanks to 
TTiTTi for the great benefits we have received 
at His hands ; to set forth His most worthy 
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ptaiBe ; to heat His most holy Word, and 
to aak those things which are requisite 
and necessary as well for the Isody as the 
souL" If we juat try to bear in mind, when 
we are in church, that God is there too, 
and sees everythii^ that we do, and knows 
what we are thinking alxint^ this will keep us 
from misbehaving when we are there. For 
we would never speak to our neighbours, or 
laogh, or make a noise, or sit amnsiug oui- 
selvee^ if we remembered that God saw what 
we were doing. When we ask anything from 
oar teachers, we speak respeetfiUly to tliem, 
and should never think of breaking off in the 
middle of our question to do something else, 
or to laugh, or to look out of the window at 
what is passing in the street or the play- 
ground. If we were told that a little boy 
went to tiiank some great gentleman who had 
been vety kind to him, and that be rushed 
into the room with his cap on, paid no atten- 
tion to what the gentleman was saying, burst 
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ont a laughing when he waa Bpeakuig, sat 
kicking his heels against each other, wrotg 
his name on the table, and, when the gentle- 
man was done speaking, put on his cap in 
the toom, ran out in great haste, and began 
to whistle and haUoo in the lobby ; would 
we not Bay that such a mde boy did not de- 
serve any more kindness ? And yet this is 
just the way in which many boys and gixls 
behave in church. They make a great noise 
when coming in ; they slam the door of their 
pew, kick against the boards, apeak to one 
another, laugh aloud, Bcratch the seat with 
pins, or cut their names on it with knives, 
scribble in their Bibles and piayer-books, and 
either disturb everybody near them, or &U 
asleep and never hear a single word that the 
preacher says. 

Now, all thia ie very bad ; it is very un- 
grateful, for we would never behave in this 
way to our parents, or friends, or teachers, 
and yet Ood has been kinder to us than all 
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of these liave lieen ; and we know that it ia 
wron^ for we try to behave better when any 
one looks at ns ; and, if we think for a mo- 
ment, we most feel that God must be angiy 
■with us for such conduct We, no doubt, 
feel it veiy tiresome to sit so long and listen, 
when we pethaps do not imderstaud much 
that the minister ia saying ; and sometimes 
we may get ao sleepy that we cannot keep 
our eyes open. But at all events we can 
keep from making noises ; and perhaps, if we 
were to try, we might be able to understand 
a good deal of the sermon, and then we 
should not feel so sleepy ; and besides, if we 
do our best, God will be pleased with us, and 
wiU help us to do better. We require to 
please Him as far as we can, just as grown 
people do ; and if we listen to the clergyman 
when be is explaining the meaning of the 
Bible, we shall better understand the mean- 
ing of the sacred book, and know better what 
we should do to please God. The more 
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umons ve ate to know what we onght to do, 
and to thank our Maker for all the care and 
kindness which He shews to ne, the greater 
pleasoie will we tcike in going to chnrch, and 
the more likely will we be, when we go there, 
to behave as we ought to do. 

LOKD, how delightfti] 'tis to see 

A whole aseemblj worship Thee ; 
At ouce they aiiig, at once they pray, 
They bear of heaven, and leam the way. 
I bare been there, and attll would go ; 
'Tu like a little heaven below; 
Not all my pleasure and my play 
Shall tempt me to forget tbia day. 

write npOn my memoiy. Lord, 
The texts imd doctrines of Thy Word, 
That I may break thy laws no more, 
But bve Thee better than before. 

With thotighla of Chriet, and thbp divine, 
FiQ np thb foolish heart of mine ; 
That hojnng pardon thRmgfa His blood, 

1 may lie down and wake with Qod. 

Dr. Watts. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

EvEET one likes to see boys and girls cheer- 
fal and happy. They have so few cares to 
aoBoy them, and so few misfortnues to distress 
them, that if they aie not cheerful when yonng, 
they aie nevet Likely to be. And yet even 
boys and girls do meet with litUe disap- 
pointments and anuoyanceB, and it will be 
well for them to bear them cheerfiiUy ; foi a 
misfortune loses more than half its weight 
when it is borne with cheerfulness. Some 
children aie natuially inclined to be more 
cheerful than others, and iCre not so much 
cast down by disappointments ; others are 
naturally gloomy, always e^)ecting that 
thin^ will go on badly with them, and 
making all their little misfortanes a great 
deal worse by giving way to sadnesa Now, 
if we aie wise, we will surely try to make 
our grief less, not greater ; and therefore we 



niuBt leam, as the liest way to lessen onr 
grief, to l3e as cheerful as possible, to keep up 
our spirits, and to make the best of any uu- 
avoidftble misfortimea that overtake na. If 
we lose any favourite plaything, or fail in 
getting a prize, we may indeed be sorry at 
the time, and we ought to resolve to take 
more cm^ in future, but there is no use of 
giving ourselves up to gloom, for the thii^ is 
past, and we cannot make a better of it. If 
it should turn out very wet some day when 
our parents have promised us a trip on the 
ndlway, we must just put the be^t face on 
matters and hope we shall have better fortune 
next tima There is no good in gnuabling, 
for we know that our beii^ sulky and dis- 
tressed will not make the weather any better. 
If we try this plan in ell our misfortunes, 
taking as much care as we can beforehand to 
prevent them, practising self-denial so as to 
be able to control our feelings, and making 
an effort to maintain our cheerfulness, and to 
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bope for a change of fortune for the better, 
we shall find a great deal lees to grieve us in 
the world than many others do. This plan 
win do not only for great difficulties bnt for 
the most trifling iaconTeniencee, as the fol- 
lowing short fltoiy will shew * — 

One day last autumn I was in the coun- 
try, when it rained very fast I had a few 
milea to walk to the hooee of a kind and 
hospitable Mend, and set off with a thin pair 
of shoes on my feet It rained very fast, to 
be Bore, but I hoped and trusted it would 
soon get finer. It was wet enough overhead, 
and still wetter nnderfeet, but on I trudged 
along the dirty lanes, holding up my umbrella. 
My thin shoes were a poor defence against 
the mud and rain. "Well, well," said I, 
" they will not all he dirty lanes ; I shall 
soon come to the fields." To the fields I 
came, but ttiey were no improvement on the 
road, for the long grass made me miserably 
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wet " Well, well," said I, "the fields will 
not all be gcaes.' I soon came to a piece of 
dovef ; and the toond, boaey dover bloasouu, 
satniated with rain, kept bobbing against my 
legs, and made me wetter than before. " "Well, 
well," said I, the fields will not all be clover." 
The next was a potato field, and if the grass 
was bad, and the dorer woise, the potato 
field was woMt of all ; for the broad leaves of 
the potatoes were ao many neservoirs of watei, 
which emptied themselves upon me every 
time my toe caught the sttaggling stem of a 
potato. " Well, well," said I, " they wili not 
they cannot^ all be potato fields." So on I 
went tiU I came into a snog lane, where the 
brambles, Tmnging in festoons from the hedges, 
were covered with blackbeiries, a &uit of 
which I am imcommonly fond. The etoim 
abated, the road got driei^ the sun shone in 
the skies, and I banqueted on the black- 
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IMPEOVIDENCE. 

" Pafa," said little Eichard, " I heard a genUe- 
mau say to-day to the teacher, that he thought 
it was a pity that boys and girls at school 
were not warned against improvidence ; whcU 
it improvidejux l" 

""Well, my dear child, it means tiot lo(^ 
ing be/ore us ; and I suppose the gentleman 
meant that boys and girls ought to be taught 
in school to be careful in spending their 
money, and not to throw it away, without 
fhinMng beforehand what it is best to do 
with it" 

" But, papa," eaid fiichaid, "there is no 
use in teaching us that, fitr we hare so little 
money to spend." 

"That is very true, Eichard," anaweted 
the finther smiling, " bat then you know it is 
aa easy to spend a small sum foolishly as 
a large one ; and besides, the less you have 
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to Spend, the more neceasaiy is it for you to 
be provident in using it, that it may go the 
further." 

* Why, I only get threepence eveiy week 
of pocket-money, how can I be piovideat 
with that t" 

" I'll shew yon bow. This ia the mouth 
of April ; you are going to commence cricket 
in May, and you have often asked me of lat« 
for five shillings to buy a bat. Now, can you 
tell me how many threepences are in five 
shillings V 

" Oh, yes, papa, there are twenty." 

" Well, then, you see, if yon had saved 
your pocket-money for twenty weeks dntii^ 
the winter, yon wonld have had enough money 
to buy a bat ; and besides, you know, your 
grandfather gave you half-arcrown at Christ- 
mas, with which you bought sweetstuff that 
made you sick, and a puzzle that was broken 
Uie next day. Now, that is what I call im- 
T>vidence ; you are very anxious to get a 
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bat, and yet you spend all your rnoue?, with- 
out ever thinking that if you saved your 
money for a few weeks you would have 
enough to buy anything you want. Tou are 
eleven years old, and yet you don't know 
that three and three make six." 

" Oh, papa, my little sister in the nursery 
knows that, and she is not five yet !' 

"I don't know," said Ms papa, "it was 
only last week you said you wished you had 
a sixpence to buy a small box of colours ; 
now, if you really knew that three and three 
make six, and were anxious to get the colours, 
would you not say to yourself ' I will keep 
the threepence which I get this week, and 
the threepence which I get next week, and 
then I shall have sixpence and get my box of 
colours.' ' 

"But^ papa, the other boya would call 
me a. miser." 

" I hope not ; I hope they understand the 
difference between a provident boy who saves 
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Ms money that he may be able to buy Bom&< 
thing which he is very anxious to have, and 
a miser who hoards up his mon^ to look at 
it What I wish you to do is, when yoo have 
any money, to think what yoa wish to do 
with it before yon spend it ; and if yon dout 
leam to be provident with your little pocket- 
money, you will make a veiy bad use indeed 
of a larger sum. This ia the reason why 
I never give you any money besides your 
pocket-money, because, if you use it carefully, 
it should buy everything that you ought to 
require. If I were not to think well what I 
have to do with my money, we should want a 
great many comforts, Tou know our neigh- 
bour Simpson ; he has aa large an income 
as I have, and yet you see how veiy badly 
his house is famished ; and you told me that 
his boy does not get any regular pocket- 
money at alL His father never thinks what 
he is going to do with his money, but just 
^ds it on anything that he fancies at the 
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tim^ and he is often greatly in want of money 
to buy clothes and food, snch as a man in his 
position shotild have. And yon remember 
■when we were in the country last year, we 
went into two workmen's houses." 

" Yes, papa, I remember them so well, the 
one was so pretty and clean that mamma 
thot^ht she woold almost like to live in it ; 
and the other was the dirtiest house I ever 
saw, and had scarce any furniture in it." 

"Well, I asked the farmer, whose work- 
men they were, about them, and he said th^ 
had both the same wages, but the one was 
carefol how he spent his money, and by 
thinking beforehand what he really needed, 
be was always able to buy good clothes for 
his family, and pay for their schoolii^ and 
get nice fiimitura for his house, and had even 
some money in the savings bank ; while the 
other, when he got his wages, would spend 
half of it foolishly, and never has anything 
to bay what he requires ; his house, as you 
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saw, ia very ancomfoitable, and he cannot 
pay for hie children at school ; and instead 
of faavii^ any money saved, he is in debt to 
everybody. Idst winter they were both ill 
f(Sr three weeks ; I gave tliem both a part of 
their wages, and the one, when I went to see 
him, had everything just as comfortable as 
nsuol ; when I went into the othra hoose, I 
found the children crying for bread, for they 
had tasted nothing all day, and the poor man 
lyvag shivering in bed because they had never 
had money to buy enough of blankets. So 
yon see, Kichard, what the results of improvi- 
dence are, and I have no doubt that if the 
teachers were everywhere to try to warn 
their scholars against it, we might perhaps 
see less misery in the world in a few yean 
after this." 



THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 



A GRASSHOFFEB, half-starved with cold and 
hTinger, at the approach of winter, came to a 
well-atored ant-hill, and humbly begged the 
ants to relieve his wants with a few grains 
of com. 

One of the fuits asked him how he had 
spent his time all the summer ; and why he 
had not laid np a store of food, like them ? 

" Truly," said he, " I spent my time very 
merrily, in drinking, dancing, and singing, 
and never once thought of winter." 

"Our.plan is very different," said the ant; 
"we work hard in the summer, to lay by a 
store of food gainst the season, when we 
foresee we shall want it ; bnt those who do 
nothing but drink, and dance, and sing in the 
. sonuner, must expect to starve in the winter." 

Liq.i.zsoo. Google 
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Poetical Version. 
A QRASBHOPFER, wboBfi sprightly song, 

Had lasted all the Bnmtner long, 

At length, when wfattry galea aasail her, 

Perceived her old resources fail her; 

No liny vorm, or slender flj, 

Can now her readj food snj^ly. 

Of neighbour ant, in humble straiii, 

She begs a little loan of grain ; 

And whiliit her sail she thos preferred, 

Engi^'d an insect's honest word, 

She would, next Lammas, to the day, 

Both principal and interest pay. 

The prudent, cautdous ant, 'tis said, 
Holds borrowing in a sort of dread ; 
And (ftwn this charge well not defend her), 
Abhors the very name of lender ; 
With importunity grown weary, 
. She checks it with this single query. 
" Pray, neighbonr, how d 'ye spend yonr aoraraer V 
" I charm, ant, please yon, every comer ; 
All through the season, every day, 
I sing the merry hours away." 
" Oh I " cries tlw ant, and bars the door. 
Which safely guards her winter store, 
" I'm glad each sports your means allow ; 
Tou'd better practise dancing now." 






THE WHISTLE. 

Wbss I was a ckild, about seven years of 
age, mj friends, on a holiday, filled my pockets 
with hal^ence, I went directly towards a 
shop, wh^re toys were sold for children, and 
being charmed with the sound of a whdetle, 
that I met by tl^ way, in the hands of 
another boy, I roluntarily offered hirn all my 
xaoney for it. I then came home, and went 
whistling over the house, much pleased with 
my whistle, but distnrbing all the &mlly. 
My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me I 
had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth. This put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest of 
my money ; and they lai^hed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexatioiL 
My reflections on the subject gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 
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Hifl little event, however, was afterwards ctf 
iise to me, the impreasioii continuing on my 
mind ; so that often, when I was tempted to 
buy Bome unnecessary things, I said to myself 
"Do not give too much for th» whiatU," and 
BO I saved my money. 

Ab I grew up, came into the world, and 
observed the actions of men, I tboi^ht I met 
with many, very many, who "gave too miuA 
for the whistle." 

When I saw any one too ambitious of 
court-favour, sacrificing his time in attendance 
on leveea, his repose, hia liberty, his virtue 
and periiaps his friends, to obtain it, I said 
to myself " Thda man gives too much for Ms 
whiitW 

When I saw another fond of popularity, 
constantly employing himself in political 
bustles, neglecting his own afTairs, and ruin- 
ing them by n^Iect ; " He pays indeed^ said 
"Wtoo mueh /or his whistle." 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every 
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kind of comfortable living and the pleastue 
of doing good to others, and the esteem of his 
fi^ow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship, for the sake of accumnlating 
wealth ; " Poor man," said I, " you indeed pay 
too much for your whistle," 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing 
every laudable improvement of mind, or of 
fortune, to mere sensnal gratification. "Mis- 
taken man !" said I, " you are providiaig pain 
for yowrseif, instead ofpleaswre; you give too 
much for yov/r whistle." 

If I saw one fond of fine clothes, fine 
furniture, fine equipage, all above his fortune, 
for which he contracted debts, and ended his 
career in prison. "Alas!" said I, "he hat 
paid dear, very dear for his whistle." 

In short, I conceived, that great part of 
the miseries of niankind, are brought upon 
them by the fUse estimate they make of the 
value of things, and by their "giving too much 
for their whiatleM." — Benjamih FeakKLIH. 



THOUGHTLESSNESa 

We see many boys and girlfl who Dever 
think what they are to be about, but do 
whatever comes first into theii beads. Per- 
haps they would like to please their teachers, 
or help their parents, bat they are so very 
thoughtless, that their parents find them of 
no service, and their teachers are constantly 
annoyed by them. If their parents send 
them on an errand, they are sure to make 
some extraordinary mistake; they either give 
a wrong message, or give it to the wrong 
person ; they lose the money, or bring back 
the wrong change; they go to the wrong 
shop, buy a diSerent article from what they 
were told to purchase, or at least a different 
quantity of it ; and they carry it home so 
thoughtlessly that it is broken, or spilt, or 
damaged in some way or other, No one can 
trust them to do anything properly ; for if 
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any mischief caa be done, they are almost 
certain to do it, just tlitough thoughtlessiieEs ; 
and they forget all that has been said to them 
in a few minutes. I^reiy one is willing to 
make some allowance for young people being 
occasionally thoughtless, for, as the proverb 
says, we cannot expect to Tiave old heads on 
youTig iSiovlders; but it is very provoking for 
parents and teachers to have to manage boys 
or giila, who are constantly thoughtlees, and 
never pay any heed to what they are about 

At home our father expects us to be of 
use to him, and our mother expects us to be 
able to assist her in many ways. But what 
good can a boy do, whose thoughtlessness 
prevents his father from trusting him on an 
errand \ And a girl who is so thoi]ghtlesB» 
that she is sure to spoil the dinner if left to 
attend to it^ can be of no manner of service 
to her mother. , 

In school, the teacher expects the scholars 
to attend to their lessons, and to think foe 
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themselves what is to be done ; for if he 
had to tell every boy and girl everytiuog 
that was to be done, hie time woold be so 
mtich occnpied, that there ' would be no 
leisure for lessons. Kow, if we are thought- 
less, we give the teacher more trouble than 
the other scholars do ; and, as we do not pay 
any more th^i they do, we are, by oui thought- 
lessness, depriving them of the attention to 
which they are entitled. We need not there- 
fore be very much sniprised if our teacher 
either leaves us to ourselves, and cures very 
little about our making pn^ress, or gets 
angry with us, reproves us before the class, 
and punishes us. We cannot expect that we 
are to be allowed to annoy the teacher all day 
long, withont suffering for it in some way. 
If we bring the wrong books to school ; if 
we mistake the lessons that are given out, and 
prepare wrong ones ; if we bring our exercises 
on wrong days ; if we begin our copy-books 
upside down, and commit the blunders that 
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ihougbtleas children are guilty of all day 
long ; we know that this must provoke any 
teacher. It is no use to say to him when he 
finds fault with us for some piece of thoo^tr 
lessnesB, that vx forgot, for this is just what 
is to hlame ; we have no business to foiget 
what our teacher tells us to do, and if we 
were not so very thoughtless, we should not 
forget We feel ashamed when the other 
scholars laugh at our foolish answers, but 
this again is our own fault ; if we were not 
thoughtless we should be able to answer as 
well aa th^ can, and we should not be the 
biggest and worst scholars in our class, as 
thoughUess pupils must always be. 

If we were only to be scolded by our 
teachers and parents, or laughed at by our 
school-feUowa for our thoughtlessness, we 
might think this a very trifling affair, which 
it was not worth our while to take much 
trouble to avoid. But, if we are careless 
now, we are likely to be just as thoughtless 
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wben we grow up ; and then we ahall £ud 
to OUT ic^ret how bad the habit is which we 
have leuned, and how difficult it is to over- 
come it. There aie hundreds of men and 
women who have brought themselvea into 
misfortune and miseiy by their thoughtleas- 
ness ; our parents know this, and it is for 
this reason that they are so caiefiil to prevent 
ns from acquiring such a mischievous habit^ 
and if we wish to avoid misfortune and to 
get on well in the world, we may be sure 
that we shall be much assisted by attending 
to their advice, and tiyiug to be careM and 
thoi^tfuL 




THOUGHTLESS KITTY. 

" Kmr " atdd. Mrs. Brown to 
her little girl, "you were eleven 
last week, BJid your sister was 
\ a great help to me before she 
was so old as you are. I am 
1'^ going out this afternoon to 
" t see your cousin Geoige, who 
thaa got his leg badly hurt, 
■ and I wont be back till six 

o'clock. It has just struck three, and I shall 
leave you to get everything ready for father's 
dinner ; you must light the fire in the oven 
at four, and put in the pie to be heated, and 
have the kettle boiling, and the potatoes 
cooked, and the house tidied when he comes 
home. You have plenty of time, and see 
that you mind what 1 have told you, and 
dont be thoughtless." 

f Never fear, mother," said Kitty, " I'll do 
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eveiytlmig es nicely as eister .Ann ever 
did it' 

" "Well, we BhaU see," was her mother's 
reply ; and off she went 

Now Kitty Brown was as kind-heairted a 
girl m ever bieathed, and no one could be 
more ready to do a fevonr than she was ; but 
her motiier was quite vexed to see how 
thoughtless she was, eapecislly as she was 
growing big and would soon have to go to 
service ; bo she thought she would just leave 
her to herself a little, to try and convince 
her of the neceBsity of guarding gainst 
thoughtlessness. When her mother had 
gone out, Kitty b^an with great good will 
to put thii^ to rights : she put on the kettle, 
and began to sweep the house. When she 
had finished she looked out of the window to 
see what o'clock it was on the town steeple. 

" Just half-past three, I deolaie," she Bald 
to herself ; " I wonder what I will find to do 
tin six o'clock f and not thinking of any- 
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thing at the time, she just remained looking 
out of the window for lack of anything better 
to do. After a few minutes she drew in her 
head, and on looking round saw that the 
kettle had boiled over, and wet all the floor. 
" What a provoking kettle," she exclaimed ; 
" I never saw such a kettle as that — it ia 
always hoiling over with me ; 1 shall have 
to wash part of the floor with its nonsense." 
The kettle was juat like any other kettle, but 
Kitty was a little angry at havii^ the extra 
work to do. However, there was no help for 
it ; she lifted down the kettle, and put it on 
the fender, and set to washing the floor. Be- 
fore she had quite done, the clock struck four, 
and Kitty remembered that she was to light 
the Are under the oven when four struck. 
" Dear me," she said, starting to her feet, " I 
should have had the fire lit by this time, and I 
have not got the sticks broken yet, all along of 
that nasty kettle." She went out to the court 
and fetched in some sticks, but they were too 
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long to go into the oven-fire, and she conld 
not break them across her knee. "Never 
mind," sh& thought, "111 put them oq the 
fender and jump on them." And so she did ; 
hut at the very first jump she upset the kettle 
again, which she had thoughtlessly placed on 
the fender, and all the water lan out. 

. Poor little Kitty was dreadfully distressed 
at this new mishap, for which, however, she 
blamed not her own thoughtlessness, but 
the kettle, and the sticks, and the innocent 
fendet. It was some time before she got the 
water dried up, and some time longer before 
the Jire was Idndled ; and when at last it did 
begin to bum, she shut the little furnace door, 
and foigot to leave any place for air to get 
in, so that when she opened the grnte to see 
how the fire was getting on, she found it was 
quite black. She had to bi«ak more sticks, 
and go through all the work again, and five 
struck just as the' fire was b^nuing to bum, 
and she had put the pie in. She had to go 
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out again for coals to mend both fires, and 
when 8he had put them to rights, it only 
wanted three-quarters of the time when her 
father and mother were to be home. 

"Well," she thought to heraelt "111 have 
plenty of time yet, for all the mischief that 
that nasty kettle has dona" Thinking of 
the kettle reminded her that it must be 
empty after its double downfall, and finding 
on examination that it was ao, she went to 
the pitcher in which the water was kept, but 
it too was empty. " Things always go wrong 
with me," she exclaimed pettishly ; " there, I 
shall have to go for water ; however I shall 
take the small pitcher, and run as fast aa I 
can, and I shall be ready in time yet." So 
saying, she set off with a little piteher that 
held just about half akettleful, and ran along 
the street^ and round into the court where the 
pump was. She soon filled her pitcher, and 
ran off at the top of her speed, looking care- 
fully at the pitcher that she .might not spill 
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any. But people, whether old or young, 
must look before them when they are nm- 
ning ; and Kitty, forgetting this, ran against 
another girl as she tamed the comer, and 
spilt most of the water, besides getting a 
scolding &om the other for her clumsiness. 
Vexed and flurried, for it was just a quarter 
to six, she ran back to the pump, and a&iei 
waiting very impatiently till a woman filled 
a huge tub, she again replenished her pit- 
cher, and this time succeeded in conveying it 
home without the loss of a drop. 

She filled the kettle, and as she saw that 
it wanted just ten minutes to six, she sat 
down to blow the fire to nmke the kettle boiL 
The fire burned up bravely, the kettle began 
to sing, and Kitty's spirits rose. "I'll not 
be beat after aU," she said to herself " and 
mother will not be able to lind fault with 
me for thoughtlessness, for eveiythii^ will 
be ready. Here"8 the kettle singing merrily, 
and I daresay the oven is nice and hot ;" and 
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to make sure, she opened the door and put 
in her band to touch the pie ; " I 'm sure the 
pie will be nice, it feels so hot, and then — oh 
deal me," she exclaimed all of a sudden, 
chan^ng her voice and letting fell the bel- 
lows, " how provoking, I've forgot all about 
the potatoes, but 1 11 soon wash them and 
pat them on to boil" She went for water, 
but there was none : " How unfortunate I 
am," she sud, throwii^ down the pitcher, 
" why 'did I take that stupid little pitcher 
that holds nothing "i things always go worse 
with me than with anybody else." Six be- 
gan to strike, and she heard the bell ringing 
at the manufactory where her father worked, 
as she ran once more to the pump, anxiously 
hoping that he might not come straight home 
that evening. She filled her pitcher, and 
bore it home in haste ; but when she reached 
the door, she heard her father and mother 
laughing inside, and overpowered with a 
feeling of shame and excitement, she burst 
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into tears as she laid down the pitcher on 
the &0OT. Her father and mother spoke 
gently to her upon the bad consequences of 
her thoughtleasnees, and sKe has ever since 
been tiying veiy hard to improve. 



A MOTHER'S ADDRESS TO HER 
SLEEPING CHILD. 

Lo I at the couch where infant bsBiit; sleeps, 
Her Bilent watch the monnifal mother keeps; 
She, while the lovely babe nncOQScioiis lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 

" Sleep, image'of tliy father, sleep, my boy ; 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No si^ that rends thy other's heart and mine ; 



1*2 A MOTHEH'S ADDHE8S. 

Bright aa his manly Bire the son Bball be 
Id form and aoul ; but, ah I more blest than he t 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love at lost. 
Shall Bootbe his aching heart for all the past, 
With many a smile my Bolitude repay, 
And chase the world's nngenerons acorn away. 
"And say, when summoned frota tte world and 

I lay my bead beneath tbe willow tree, 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner ! at my eCone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering bmu? 
Ob, wilt thou come at evening hour to sheA 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching t«mples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the laat&rewell I leave behind. 
Breathe a deep eigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, aad aU my woe ? " 

So apeaka affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playiiil innocent can prove 
A tear of pily, or a smile of love. 
Or CODS his murmuring tsak beneath her care. 
Or lisps with holy look bis evening prayer. 



Or gazing, mutely pensive, dts to hear 
The nioanifiil ballad warbled in his ear ; 
How fondly looks admiring Hope tiie while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile ; 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A gnilelesa bosom, tme to sympathy I 

Cahfbell. 



HONESTY THE BEST POUCT. 

James and Andrew Teuple had been sent 
down from London to spend a few holidays 
with their uncle George, a farmer in Hamp- 
shire. James was nine years old, and Andrew 
was eight ; and as they had never been in 
the country before, they rambled about the 
whole day enjoying themselves in the fields 
and woods. In the evenii^ their uncle 
amused them by teUii^ stories about country 
wonders, or explaining the objects which, 
though familiar to every country boy, were 
quite novel to young Londoners. They had 
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become quite attached to a boy not much 
older than themselves, who waa employed on 
the &rm ; and one evening -when they had 
often spoken of Philip, which was the boy's 
namet their uncle told them the history of 
little Philip, who had been left when quite 
an infant^ without either father or -mother. 
" He had no one but his old grand£ither to 
take care of him," said uncle George, " and 
it was little the old man was able to give 
him, but he taught him one good lesson, 
which he has learned and practised well, 
that hone^ is ihe^iest policy. Your papa 
has a deal of money, and you may never 
need to work as poor Philip does, but 
whatever you may have to do, just be as 
honest as he is, and you will be sure to 
prosper." 

"But what is the meaning of lest polio/ J" 
asked Andrew, who did not quite understand 
these words. "I know what it is to be 
honest ; it is to give our ne^hbour what is 
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his, and to love fair play and not to cheat ; 
but I don't know wh&t police/ is." 

" Polict/," said his uncle, "is just the way 
of managing ; and the meaning of the lesson 
which Philip's grandfather taught him so 
well, is that honesty is the best way of 
manning our afibira, for we are most certain 
to do well in the end if we do honestly." 

" But sometimes people get on well who 
are not honest, dont they?" inquired James. 
" I know there was a grocer beside us, who, 
they say, made a lot of money by using l^ht 
weights. I remember quite well when he 
gave up his shop ; and he has gone away to 
live at a distance ; for those round about, 
all Uiought him a cheat" 

" Why, my dear boy," his uncle answered, 
"don't you see that if he has gained money 
by being dishonest, he has lost his character, 
and is so ashamed, that he is obliged to go 
and live where nobody knows him ? Then, 
you know, there are persons appointed to look 
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after the weights used in shops, and very few 
who use light weights can go on without 
being found out, and then they are diagracai 
and fined, and have to pay, perhaps, more 
money tlian they gained by cheating, and lose 
their customers into the bargain. And eveo 
if they are not found out, they must always 
feel afraid of being detected, and this will 
give them more trouble and uneasiness than 
their dishonest gain is worth. Besides, re- 
member the lesson of Philip's grandfather 
was, that honesty was the best policy. There 
are many otka- ways of getting on and grow- 
ing lich in the world, some of them much 
faster and less laborious than that of honesty 
but it is notwithstandii^ the best." 

"Then, why is not every one honest, 
uncle 1" asked the boys, "if honesty is 
best." 

" Can you not answer that question youi^ 
selves ?" he replied ; " think now, why would 
the grocer use light weights 1" 
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"I sappose," said James, "because he 
thought he would make money faster." 

" Just so," rejoined the uncle ; " that TFae 
just the reason. People see a chance of suc- 
ceedii^ in something with very little trouble, 
if th^ practise dishonesty, when it would 
need loog labour to succeed by honest means ; 
and so they take the short cut. Sut honesty 
is best in the long run ; for even if we did 
get on well by dishonesty, God will punish 
us for it at last" 

" Ah I now I remember, at school, a hoy 
got a' good mark because he said he had done 
seventeen sums right ; but when his slate 
was examined it was found that he had only 
twelve right, and he got no mark at all, for 
trying to cheat, and was well laughed at by 
all of us. And he always cheats at his les- 
sons, and everythii^ else ; he copies his 
exercises ; he looks on when all books ought 
to be shut ; and in this way he sometimes 
gets above the others ; and in the play- 
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ground he acts bo unfairly at cricket and 
marbles, that we often won't let ^lim play 
with us. I am suie it would be far better 
for him to be honeat tban to hear eveiy one 
caU him a cheat ; and besides, uncle, he 
often cheats when he does not gain anything 
by it I wonder what makes him do that" 

" It is because he has learned the habit of 
being dishonest, my dear boy," said the 
uncle ; " and when one learns to be dis- 
honesty he finds it very hard^to leave off. It 
is just like telling lies, when you once begin, 
you don't know bow far you may go ; and 
therefore the only safe plan is not to begin 
at idL Never fear to be honest ; you may 
lose by it at the time, but you will have the 
approval of your conscience, and all who love 
what is right ; you will never be ashamed 
to look any one in the face ; and it will be 
very strai^ indeed i^ in the long run, you 
dont find honesty the best polici/^ 
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Part L 

The streets of Naples are at all times crowded 
■with boys earning a livelihood by selling 
lish, fndt, sweetmeats, sticks, and other 
articles. These little merchants are not long 
in finding out the advantage of truth and 
honesty in their dealings ; for even the most 
cimmng cheat is sure to be at last detected 
and disgraced. Peter and Francis, two of 
these merchants, were equal inbirth, fortune, 
and capacity, but different in their educa- 
tion, and consequently in their habits and 
conduct Francis wbs the son of an honest 
gardener, who, from the time he coold 
speak, taught him to love to speak the truth ; 
shewed him that liars are never believed — 
that cheats and thieves cannot he trusted, 
and that the shortest way to obtain a good 
character was to deserve it. The boy pro- 
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fited much by his father's ptecepts, and more 
by his exampla He always heatd his father 
speak the tmth, and saw that he dealt fairiy 
with everybody. In all his childish traffic, 
Francis was Bcropulonaly honest, and there- 
fore all his companions trusted him: "As 
honest as Francis," became a sort of prorerb 
among them. 

"As honest as Francis," said Peter's father, 
when he one day heard this saying ; * let 
them Bay so : I say ' as sharp as Peter,' and 
let ns see which will go through the world 
best." With the idea of makii^ his son 
sharp, he made him cunning ; he taught bim 
that to make a good bargain was to deceive 
as to the value of what he sold, and to take. 
advantage of the ignorance of his customers, 
so as to get as much money as possible honx 
them. He was a fisherman, and as his gains 
depended more upon fortune than upon pru- 
dence, he trusted habitually to his good luck. 
After being idle for a whole day, he Vould. 
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cast bis line or his nets, and if he was lackj 
enough to catch a &ne fish, he would go and 
shew it in triumph to his neighbour the gar- 
dener. "You are obliged to work all day 
long for your daily bread," he would say ; 
" look here, I work but five minutes, and I 
have not only daily bread, but daily fish." 
Little Peter, who used to bask in the sun 
upon the sea-shore beside his father, and to 
lounge or sleep away his time in a iishing- 
boat, acquired habits of idleness, which 
seemed to his father of little consequence 
whikt he was bat a child. " What will you 
do with Peter as he grows up, neighbour 1" 
said the gardener; "be ib smart and quick 
enough, but he is always in mischief. Scarcely 
a day has passed for this fortnight but I have 
cai^ht him amongst my grapes." " He is 
but a child yet, and knows no better," re- , 
plied the fisherman. " But if you dont teach 
him better, now he is a child, bow will he 
know better when he is a man 1 " said the 
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gardener. " A mighty noise about a bunch 
of grapes, truly I " ciied the iisherman ; " a 
few grapes more or less in your vineyard, 
what does it signify^" "I speak for your 
eon's sake, and not for the sake of my grapes," 
said the gardener ; " and I tell you again, the 
boy will not do well in the world, neighbour, 
if you do n't look after him in time," " HeTl 
do well enough in the world, you will find," 
answered the fisherman, carelessly ; " when- 
ever he casts my nets, they never come up 
empty — ' it is better to be lucky than wise.' ' 
"When Peter's father had returned home 
after this conversation, be said to his son, 
** Bere, Peter, take these fish to Naples, and 
let us see how you will sell them for me. I 
was too late with them at the market yester- 
day ; but nobody will know but what they 
are just fresh out of the water, unless you 
go and tell them." " Not I, trust me for that ; 
I 'm not such a fool," replied Peter, laughing. 
" I leave that to Francis. Do you know, I 
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saw him the other day miss sellmg a melon 
for his father by turning the bruised side to 
the customer, who was just laying down the 
money for it, and who was a raw aervant-boy, 
moreover — one who would never have guessed 
there were two sides to a melon, if he had 
not, as you say, father, teen told of it." " Off 
with you to market ; you are a droU chap," 
said his fether, "and will sell my fish cleverly, 
111 be bound. As to the rest, let every man 
take care of his own grapes. Yon under- 
stand me, Peter?" "Perfectly," said the 
boy, who perceived that his father was in- 
different as to his honesty, provided he sold 
the fish for a high price. 

He proceeded to the market, and he offered 
his fish with assiduity to eveiy person whom 
he thought likely to buy them, especially to 
those upon whom he thought he could im- 
pose. He positively asserted to all who 
looked at his fish that they were just fresh 
out of the water. Good judges of fish knew 
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that what he BaJd was Mee, and passed him 
hj with neglect ; but it was at last, what he 
called, hia good luck to meet with the very 
same raw servant' boy who would have 
bovigbt the bruised melon &om Francis. He 
made up to bim directly, cryii^ " Fish ! 
Fine fresh fish I Freah fish ! ' Were they 
caught to-day 1 " said the boy. " Yes, this 
morning ; not an hour ago," said Peter, with 
the greatest effrontery. The servant boy was 
imposed upon ; and, being a foreigner, speak- 
ing the Italian language but imperfectly, and 
not being expert at reckoning the Italian, 
money, he was no match for the cunning 
Peter, who cheated him not only as to the 
feeshnesB, but as to the price of the fish. 
Peter received nearly half as much ^^iu for 
his fish as he ought to have done. 
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Part IL 

On his road home, Peter overtook Francis, 
whowas driving Iiis father's ass, heavily laden 
with large panniers ftdl of kitchen refuse to 
be used as manure in his fatiier's garden. 
"Look here, Francis," he said, shoving the 
money, " all this was had for asking for, and 
by using my wits ; not as you did yesterday, 
when, like a fool, you showed the bruised side 
of the melon, and spoiled the market by your 
wisdom." 

" I think it wisdom still," answered Fran- 
cis, "and so does my father." 

" Well, my father and I are of a different 
opinion. Do you know, I got off the fiah 
to-day that my father could not sell yesterday 
in the market; I got it off for fresh; and got 
twice as much as the market price for it ; and 
from whom think you 1 why, from the very 
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booby that would have bought the braised 
melon for a sound one if you wouM have let 
him, Toull allow I'm uo fool, and that I 
am in a fair way to grow rich, if I go on as I 
have begun." 

" Stay," said Francis, " you forget that the 
booby you took in to-day will not be so easily 
taken in to-morrow. He will buy no more 
fish from you, because he will be a&aid of 
your cheating him ; but he will be ready 
enough to buy fruit &om me, because he 
knows I shall not cheat him; so you will 
have lost a customer and I shaU havs gained 
one." 

" With aE my heart," said Peter ; *• one 
customer does not make a market ; if he buys 
no more lish &om me, what care 1 1 there are 
people enough to buy fish in Naples." 

" And do you mean to serTe|them aU in 
the same manner 1" 

"If they will only be so good aa to give 
me leave," said Peter laughing. 
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" But," said Francis, " have you never con- 
sidered that all these people will, one after 
another, find you out in timel" 

" Ay, in time ; but it will be aome time 
first ; there are a great many of them, enoagh 
to last me all summer, if I lose a customer 
a-day,' said Peter. 

" And next summer what will you do 1" 

"Next summer is not come yet ; there ia 
time enough to think what I shall do before 
next summer comes. Why, now, suppose 
the blockheads, after diey had been taken in 
and found it out, all joined 'against me, and 
bought none of my fish — what then 1 Are 
there no trades but that of fiahermen? Are 
there not a hundred ways of making money 
for a smart lad like me ? There are trades 
enough, man." 

" Yes, for the honest dealer," said Prancis, 
" hut for no other ; fiir in all of them you'll 
find, as my father says, that a good character 
is the best fortune to set up with. Change 
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yoTir trade ever so often, yotill be found ont 
for what you are at last" 

"And what am I, prayt" said Peter 
angrily. 

By this time they had reached the village 
■where they lived ; Peter went in to tell hia 
father the capital bargain he had made, and 
was highly praised by him for his ingemiily 
and sharpness. " That is the way, my boy, 
to get on in the world. Sharpness against 
honesty any day." 

Francis, in the meantime, after depositing 
the load which he had brought with him 
irom town, returned again for another, think- 
ing with himself that after all, though his 
work was hard, and his gain was small, 
yet in the end he was more likely to do well 
than Peter with all his cunnii^ He con- 
tinued to be honest in his dealings, and 
as he never cheated any on^ the number 
of his customers daily increased, and thej 
were so kind to him, and placed so much 
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confidence in what he told them, that he 
had more end more reason every day to trust 
to his Other's "imn'Tn — "Honesty is the best 
policy!" 



THE TWO UTTLE MERCHANTS. 

PAKTin. 

The foreign servant lad to vhom Francis had 
so honestly, or as Peter said, so sillily shewn 
the bruised side of the melon, was an Eng- 
lishman. The next time he met Peter in the 
market he happened to be in company with 
several other English servants, and he pointed 
out Peter to them as an arrant knave ; and 
they laughed at him aa he cried, " Fresh fish, 
fine fresh fish I" He lost more by not selling 
his fish to these people than he had gained 
the day before by cheating the servant The 
market was well supplied, and he could not 
get rid of his cargo. " Is not this truly pro- 
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Yoking ?" said he to Francis, who was selling 
fruit for his father. " Look, my basket is as 
heavy as when I left home, and look at 'em 
yourself; they really are fine fresh fish to- 



day, and yet^ because that revengeful servant 
told how I took him in yesterday, not one of 
yonder crowd woiild buy them ; and they are 
really fresh to-day." 
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" So they are," said Francis, " but you said 
80 yesterday when they were nol^ and he that 
was duped then is not ready to believe you 
to-day. How does he know that you deserve 
it better?" 

" He might have looked at the fiah, they 
are fresh to-day." 

"Ay," said Francis, "but as my litther 
said to you once — * A scalded dc^ dreads cold 
water.' " 

As they were speaking Uie English lad 
came up smiling to Francis, and taking up a 
fine pine-apple, he said, " I need not look at the 
other side of this, yon will teU me if it is not^ 
good ae it looks ; name your pric^ I know it 
will be an honest one ; and as to the rest, I 
am able and willing to pay for what I buy." 

AIL the summer the English servant was 
an excellent customer to Francis, and, as he 
told others of the honesty of the little mer^ 
chant) he induced them to patronize him. 
Peter the cunning, did not make such a sue- 
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cesBful summer's work as Francis the honest. 
He went on with Ms old plan of imposing, as 
far as he could, on all who dealt with him, 
and the consequence was, that at last nobody 
would deal with him. His father, amongst 
others, had reason to complain ; he saw his 
old customers fall off from him, and was told, 
whenever he went to the market, that his son 
was such a cheat there was no deaHi^ with 
him. One day, when retuiuii^ &om market 
in a veiy bad humour from hearing these r&- 
proaches, and not finding any pnichasers, he 
espied his smart son Feter at a little meiv 
chant^s fruit-board, greedily devouring a fine 
gourd. " Where, glutton, do you find money 
to pay for this ?" he demanded ; and as Peter's 
mouth was too full to answer, he put Ms 
hand into his son's pockety and pulled forth a 
handful of silver. 

" It is the money, father," said Feter, " that 
I got for the fish yesterday, and that I meant 
to give you to-day before you went out" 
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"Then, 111 make jou remember it again 
another time, sirralil'' said hia father. "Am 
I to lose mj CTi8tomera by your tricks, and 
then find you here filling your stomach with 
my money? You are a rogue, and every- 
body has found you out ; and you are the 
worst of rogues for you have been cheating 
your father." So saying, he seized Peter, and 
gave him a severe beating in the very middle 
of the fruit market. 

The beating did Peter no good ; it was 
vengeance, not punishment. Peter saw that 
his father was in a passion, and had beaten 
him, not for being a r(^e, but for being 
formd out ; so, though he writhed with pain 
as he left the market after his drubbing, he 
never thought of trying honest ways. His 
father had trained him all hia life fo be smart, 
not to be honest, and it was not easy to forget 
Buch an education. He went to the market 
as usual, but he found out the truth of what 
Francis had told him, that " in aJl trades a 
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good character was the best fortune to set up 
with," No one would trust him ; he had 
UBually to cany back his fish unsold ; and 
his father, enraged at him for making such a 
bad market, used to beat him, and turned hini 
out into the streets, as unworthy of food or 
clothes. He tried other trades, but his dis- 
honest habits soon deprived him of customera 
in them also ; and, as like seeks to like, he 
began to associate with a band of idle, dis- 
solute lads, who lired mainly by stealing. 
Having once lost his character, and begun an 
evil course, he found it impossible to stop. 
His comrades threatened to inform the police 
on him if he ever betrayed any wish to 
amend ; and after a career of guilt he was 
at last seized while committing a robbery, 
and was banished. 

Francis went to work during the summer 
in his usual honest way, thinking only of 
doing his duty honestly as his father had 
always taught him to da His good conduct 
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attracted the notice of the master of the 
English servant^ who was a young, wealthy 
nobleman, that had come to Naples for the 
benefit of his health. By his Idndnesa he 
was enabled to devote a few hours a-day to 
leaming. His Mher had been too poor to 
give him any education ; but as he applied 
diligently he speedily made progress, and the 
patronage of the English gentleman and his 
friend^ procured for him a respectable ofKce 
in the Government service. He discharged 
his duties in this higher sphere with the same 
zeal and honesty which he had shewn in a 
lower position ; and just at the time when 
his former companion was banished he was 
appointed to an of&ee which enabled him to 
sustain in comfort not only himself but his 
beloved father, to whose lessons he was so 
much indebted for his success in life. 

Adapted from Miss Edgbworth. 
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THE HONEST AND THE DISHONEST 
POOB. 

Poor, yet industriona, modeat, quiet, oeat, 
Snch claim compasaion io a mght like this, 
And have a &iend in ev'iy feeling heart. 
Warm'd while it lasts, hj labour, all day loag 
The; brave the aeason, euid ;et find at eve. 
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ID dad and fed but Bporelj, time to coot. 
The frugal housewife trembles when Bhe lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear, 
Bat dying soon, like aU terreatnal joys. 
The few small embera left she nnraes well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands, 
And crowded knees, sit cow'riiig o'er the sparks. 
Retires, content to qoake, so tbey be warm'd. 
The man feels least, as more inur'd than she 
To winter, and the oorrent in his veins 
More briskly mov'd by his severer toil ; 
Tet he too finds his own dietress in theire. 
The taper soon estinguish'd, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger's end 
Jost when the day declined ; and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the Ehelf, half-eaten without saucs 
Of sav'ry cheese, or batter costlier stJU ; 
Sleep seeisB their only refuge : for, alas I 
Where penary is felt, the thonght is chained, 
And sweet colloqaial pleasures are bnt few. 
With all this thrifl they thrive not. All the care 
logenioaa parsimony takes, but just 
Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 
Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale. 
They live, and live without extorted alms 
From grudging hands, but other boast have none, 
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To soothe their honest pride tJiat bcotdh to beg, 

Nor comfort else, but in their mntnal love. 

But be ye of good courage 1 Time iteelf 

Shftll mach beMend yon. Time Bhall give increase. 

Now goes th» nightiy thief prowling abroad 
For plunder ; mach solicitoas how best 
He may compenuta for a day of aloth 
By works of darkneBB and noctomal wrong. 
Woe to the gardener's pale, the fanner's hedge, 
Plaah'd neatly, and secored with driven stakes 
Deep in the loamy bank. Uptom by Btrength, 
BeuBtlese in bo bad a canae, but lame 
To better deeds, he bundles up the spoil, 
An aea'a burthen, and when laden most 
And heaviest, light of foot steals fast away. 
Nor this to feed his own. 'Twere aome excnee. 
Did pity of theii safferiogs warp aside 
His principle, and tempt him into sin 
For their support, so destitnte. But Uiey 
Neglected pioe at home ; themselves, as more 
Exposed than others with leas scruple made 
His victims, tobb'd of their defenceless all. 

COWPEK. 



INDOLENCR 

Etebt year there are thousands of peieoiis 
who are taken to court, and tried, and pun- 
ished for theft and dishonesty. If -we were 
to ask any of them what it was that made 
them have recourse to dishonest practices, 
most of them would tell as that they began 
with being lazy. They thought it too much 
trouble to work hard for their living, when 
they might get more by stealing, with less 
labour, and so they learned to steaL And, 
beaidea, they will tell us that they learned to 
he indolent when they were youi^ — that 
they disliked learning lessons, or going to 
school, or running errands, or doing work 
for their parents ; and cared for nothing but 
sauntering about the streets, or lolling about 
the fields in the sun, where they met idle 
companions like themselves, who only laughed 
at them when they talked of giving up their 
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idle habits, and who soon taught them many 
things that were very wicked and diahonest 
Now, every one who begins by being 
idle does not go on to be dishonest, or there 
would be a great many more thieves than 
there are ; but indolence itself is bad enoi^h, 
even if we should not learn anything worse. 
When we grow up, unless our fathers are 
veiy rich, we know we shall have to work 
foi ourselves ; and we do not need anybody 
to tell US, that if we are indolent and work 
badly, we shall not succeed, but shall come 
to poverty. Nobody would employ an iar 
ddeat boy, for he would either do only a 
very small quantity of work — much less than 
a diligent boy wiH do for the same wages — 
or he will do it so carelessly that it will be 
spoiled, and have to be done over again by 
some one who is more careful And we 
know, moreover, that in all those trades and 
professions which are well paid, we must go 
through a long apprenticeship before we 
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know how to do the work properly ; and if 
we are too indolent to learn this, or if we 
learn it in an indolent way, then we shall 
have to betake ourselves to some common, 
ill-paid, and dirty trade, and be content with 
such pay as indolent workere can expect to 
receive. We do not often think of these 
things ; but we know that our parents often 
do, for they are often speaking about them to 
U8, and warning ns against indolence. 

There is scarcely anything that can be 
learned so easily as indolence. Everything 
else takes some trouble to learn, but indo- 
lence requires none ; we learn it without 
any effort ; and, indeed, it requires a good 
deal of effort not to learn it. It is so much 
easier to be idle than to be industrious, that 
unless we are always on our guard, we shall 
often find ourselves giving way to indolence. 
But if it is not easy to avoid giving way to 
sloth, it is far more difficult to break off the 
habit of being indolent when it haa once 
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been formed. If we inda^ in lazmesB when 
ve are 7ouiig, we shall only get woise as we 
grow older, until at last the Iiabit will be too 
strong for us to orercome it, and we sliall 
find ont, when it is too late, the mischief 
which our indolence has done ns. We think 
we are so yoimg, and time moves so slowly, 
that we can aSbrd to be idle for a while ; 
bnt oui parents and teachers tell us that 
time moves very fast, and that it will be our 
own &ultB if it ever hangs heavy on our- 
hands. And besides all this, we are told at 
churcb that it is a sin to be indolent^ and 
that we will have to give an account at the 
last day of the use that we have made of oar 
time. We often feel ashamed now when we 
think how little we do, and how much greater 
will be our confusion then, when the time 
for workii^ to make amends for our indo- 
lence will be past. 

And we can easily see tliat indolence leads 
to a great many bad habits. If we were in 
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difficnity, we know that thete would be very 
little use in askit^ aid Irom any of our com- 
panions who were given to idleness. They 
might be willing enough to aid us, hut we 
know quite well that if it costs any trouble 
to help us, they will rather leave ua in our 
misfortune than undergo the least fatigue ; 
and thus we see that indolence will mfdce us 
selfish ; and if we become selfish, then we 
know that others will dislike us, and will 
Hot care about shewing ua any kindness. 
.An indolent hoy thinks he will get through 
the world with least tronble and most plear 
Buie ; hut he is very much mistaken. He 
will have fewer pleasures than others ; for as 
he is sure to become selfish, no one will 
make any great effort to please him — ^he will 
be always getting into difBculties with his 
parents and teachers about his idleness ; and 
even his play-fellows will find that he ia 
quite a pest to them in their sports, and will 
give over playing with him. And he will 
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have more troubles than the diligent boy, 
hoth when he is young, and for more when 
he growa up. The one may expect to auo 
ceed well in the world — the other can hardly 
look for anything bat disappointment imd 
misfortune. 



THE SLUGGARD. 

'TIb the voice of the sluggard — I heard him cooplaiii, 
" Yoa have waked me too eood, I mnat slumbef 

As the door od its hinges, so he on his bed 

TaniB his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head. 

" A little more sleep, and a littJe more slumber," 
Thus he vastes half hia days, and his honrs witbont 

number: 
And wheD he gets up, he sits folding his hands, 
Or walks about sanotering, or trifliag he stands. 
I passed by his garden, and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn, and the thistle, grow broader and higher ; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags ; 
And his money still wastes, till be starves or he begs. 
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I made him a Tisit, still hoping to find 
He had taken more care for improving his mind : 
He told me his dreams, taJk'd of eating and drinHng, 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never loves thinking. 
Said I then to mj heart, " Here's a lesson for me, 
That man's but a picture of what /might be ; 
Bnt thanks to jaj friends for their care in my breeding, 
Who taught me betimes to love working and reading." 
Db. Wattb. 



DAT-DEEAMING. 

BBEAHmc during the day is just like dream- 
ing during the night; it is thinldng about 
matters that have no concern mth our pre- 
sent business. Many people who would be 
very angry if they were accused of leading an 
idle life, spend much of their time in day- 
dreaming, which is just another species of 
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idleneas ; for we are not to suppose that 
we are industrious merely because we are 
employed in some way or .other ; we must 
be engaged on something that is connected 
with our duties. When a little girl who has 
been sent by her mamma to sew a piece of 
work, after a few stitches, lays down het 
seam, and sits thinking how pleasant it woiild 
be to be a grand lady, to have no seams to 
sew, and no lessons to learn, but to order 
servants to do everything for her, to live in 
a grand house, and drive about in a fine car- 
riage, to wear splendid dresses, and to be 
able to buy everything that she could wish 
for ; thJ3 is what people call day-dreaming. 
If her mamma were to come in, and on seeing 
how little she had done, were to scold her for 
being idle, would she not laugh, if her little 
girl were to answer that she had not been idle, 
but had been very busy indeed, thinking 
about the pleasure of being a grand lady ? 
There are many little boys and girls who 
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spend their time in this way, as -well as niany 
grown-up men and womea. Many little boys 
sit down to prepare their lessons, and after 
learning a few lines, they get tired, and set 
to thinking how they will act when they grow 
big how they will become brave soldiers ; or 
how they will grow very rich, or very clever, 
or very learned ; how they will become 
famous and make a great £guie in the world. 
Bat it is very curions that we almost never 
read of great men who have spent their boy- 
hood in this way. They determined to nse 
every means to become great ; bnt instead of 
thinking about what they would do afterwards, 
they gave all their attention to what they 
were doing at tlie time. We wonld think it 
very ridiculous if we saw a man sitting at the 
bottom of a high steeple, thinking what a 
splendid view he would have irota the top 
when he got up, and yet never taking a single 
st«p upwards. Bat this is just what those 
boys and girls do who spend their time in 
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thinking how great and clever they will be 
when they grow up, mi in the meantime 
neglect to attend to their studies and to 
apqtdre the habit of persevering industry, 
without which no one can ever be great. 

And this is not the only feult of day- 
dreaming — it not only wastes the time during 
which we should be diligent^ and thos renders 
it unlikely that we shall succeed in reachii^ 
that which we are always dreamii^ of reach- 
ing — ^but it is very apt to make us discon- 
tented with our present situation. After 
thinking how pleasant it would be to be rich, 
and grown up, and have no lessons to learn, 
and no work to do, we are very apt.to grumble 
and he sulky when we are set to prepare our 
tasks, or do anything to oblige our parents. 
If we were just to try, we should be sure to 
find that what our parents and teachers say 
is true, that the best way to get on well in 
the world is to he industrious when we are 
young ; and that there is no better way of 
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enjqdng ouraelvea and being happy than by 
being diligent. Those vrho are industrious 
are happy when at their work, feel & greater 
pleasure than others do in any relaxation or 
amusement, and are able to comfort them- 
selves in the midst of their toil, with the 
thought that they aie doing their duty, and 
the prospect of being rewarded by future 
aucceas for present labour. 



CASTLES m THE AIR. 

Alnaschar was a very idle fellow, that 
never would set his hand to any business 
during his lather's lifa When his fothcr 
died, he left him to the value of a hundred 
drachmas in Persian money. Alnaschar, in 
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order to make the best of it, kid it oat in 
Iwttlea, glaases, and the finest earthenware. 
These he piled up in a large open baaket ; 
and, having made choice of a very little shoj^ 
placed the basket at bis feet, and leaned his 
back upon the wall in expectation of cua- 
tomeraj As be sat in this posture, with bis 
eyes upon the basket, be fell into a most 
amusii^ train of thought,' and was overheard 
by one of his neighbours, as be talked to 
himself in the following manner : — " This 
basket," said he^ " cost me at the wholesale 
merchant's a hundred drachmas, which was 
all I had in the world. 1 shall quickly make 
two hundred of it by selling it in retail 
These two hundred drachmas will in a very 
little while rise to four hundred, which, of 
course, will amount in time to four thousand. 
Four thousand drachmas cannot fail of making 
eight thousand. As soon aa by these means 
I am master of ten thousand, I will lay aside 
my trade of a glass-man, and torn jeweller. 
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I shall then deal in diamonds, pearls, and 
all Borta of rich stones. When I hare got 
together as much wealth as I can well desite, 
I will make a purchase of the finest house I 
can find, with lands, slAves, and horses. I 
shall then begin to enjoy myself and make a 
noise in the world. I will not, however, stop 
there, but still continue my ttaf&c until 
I have got blether a hundred thousand 
drachmas. When I have thos made myself 
master of a hundred thousand drachmas, I 
shall naturally set myself on the footing of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier's 
daughter in maniago. 

"When I have brought the princess to 
my house, I shall take puticular care to 
breed her in due respect for me. To this end, 
I shall confine her to her own apartments, 
make her a short visit, and talk bat little to 
her. Her women wiU represent to me that 
she ia inconsolable by reason of my unkind- 
ness ; but I shall stiU remain inexorabla 
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Her mother will then come and brii^ her 
daughter to me, as I am seated on a sofa. 
The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling 
herself at my feet, and beg me to receive her 
into my favour. Then will I, to imprint her 
with a thorough veneration for my person, 
draw up my legs, and Bpiim her from me 
with my foot, in such a manner that she 
shall Ml down several paces from the sofe." 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in 
his vision, and could not forbear actii^ with 
his foot what he had in bis thoughts ; so 
that, unluckily etrildng his basket of brittle 
ware, which was the foundation of all hia 
grandeur, he kicked his glasses to a great 
distance from him into the street^ and broke 
them into ten thousand pieces. 

Addison. 



THE SWALLOW AND THE TORTOISE. 

A TORTOISE in a garden's booni^, 

An SDcient inmate of Qie place, 

Had lefl his vrinter quarters ander ground, 

And with a sober pace 

Was crawUng o'er a snnnj bed, 

And throBting from his shell his pretty toad-like 

head. 
Jnat come from sea, a swallow, 
As to and fro he nimblj flew. 
Beat out old racer hollow : 
At length he stopt direct in view. 
And said, " Acquaintance brisk and gay. 
How have joa &red this many a daj? " 

" Thank yon," replied the close housekeeper, 
" Since jon and 1 last antnmn parted, 
IVe been a precious sleeper. 
And never stirred nor started, 
Bnt in my hole I lay as snug 
As the cat dozing on the rug; 
Nor did I pot my head abroad 
Till all the snow and ice were thaw'd." 

" But I," rejoined the bird, 
" Who love cold weather juat as weU as you, 
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Soon as the wamiDg blasts I heard, 

Away I flew, 

And monntiDg in the wind, 

Left gloomy wiater far behiad. 

Directed by the mid-day sun. 

O'er sea and land my TentnronB conree I steered, 

Nor was my diatant joumey done 

Till Afric's verdant coast appeared. 

There, all the season long, 

I chased gay butterflies and gnats, 

And gave my negro Mends a morning song, 

And housed at night among tbe bats. 

Then, at the call of spriog, 

I northward tam'd my wing, 

And here again her joyous message bring." 

" Pooh ! what a deal of needlBSS ranging," 
Betnmed the reptile grave, 
" For ever hurrying, bustling, changing ; 
Aa if it were your life to save ! 
Why need yon visit foreign nations ? 
Bather like me, and some of your relations, 
Take ont a pleasant half-year's nap. 
Secure from trouble and mishap." 

" A plaasant oap, indeed," replied the swallow, 
" When I can neither see nor fly. 
The bright example I may follow ; 
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TiUthen, iDtnitli,D9tIl 
I odIj measure time by iU emploTment, 
And only value life for life's enjoyment, 
Ab good be biuied oil at once, 
Ah doEe out half one's days like yon, yon atupid 
dunce." 

EvENDias AT Hoke. 



CONCEIT. 

If any boys or girls wish to make themsdves 
ridlculons, they could not possibly adopt a 
betteT plan than that of showing that they 
are conceited. It is not easy to keep conceit 
concealed ; and, indeed, those who axe con- 
ceited do Dot wish very much to hide their 
fault, but aie rather anxious that they should 
attract general attention. They suppose that 
every one admires them, but they are very 
much mistaken ; every body who sees their 
conceit laughs at it, and takes a ploasuie in 
pointing it out to others who may join in the 
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ridicule. It is usually 'bays and girls who 
do not know very much that are conceited, 
and this is what makes people so inclined to 
laugh. All that even the wisest boys and 
girls can know seema so very trifiing in the 
eyes of men of sense, that they are quite 
amused at any one being conceited about it ; 
and how much more ridiculous must it seem 
when those who are not clever take airs to 
themselves, as if they were worthy of every- 
body's admiration 

Almost all the great men of whom we 
read, have been remarkable, not for being 
conceited about the amount of their know- 
ledge, but for their modesty. Sir Isaac 
Newton, one of the wisest men whom our 
country has ever produced, was in the habit of 
saying that he considered all his knowledge 
as no more in compatisoa with what remained 
unknown than a few shells are to the 
innumerable shells that lie on the shores of 

ocean, Socrates, who was esteemed by 
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the ancients the wisest man in Greece, used 
to aay, that all his study^ had taught him only 
one thing, that he knew nothing. Had such 
men as these been proud of their knowledge, 
they would not have been very much blamed 
for it ; but when we aee them humbled and 
made modest by their learning, we naturally 
SQppose that it is only those who have very 
little wisdom that feel elated by it. If we 
hear a little boy or girl talking a great deal 
about their knowledge of Latin or French, 
we are very apt to believe that in reality they 
know very little about these languages, and 
we only laugh at their vanity and conceit. 

Everybody has heard the stoiy of the 
Old Philosopher and the Toung Lady. The 
one had spent a long life in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and was esteemed by every one 
a perfect prodigy of wisdom ; and yet he was 
constantly reletting the narrow limits, and 
imperfect, inaccurate character of Ms know- 
ledge. " After all my etudy," he would say, 
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" how very much retnains of whicli I know 
aothiiig I and how frequently I am reminded 
that even in those hraocbes of knowledge of 
which I &DC7 that I know something, there 
la much that I do not thoroughly understand." 
The Young Lady again, who had just returned 
&om school, and had finiahed het seventeenth 
year, thought herself brimful of knowledge, 
althoogh she had only acquired a very supeiv 
ficial acquaintance with a few showy accom- 
plishments, which could at beat only serve to 
amuse an idle hour, and knew little or nothing 
that would qualify her for the duties of her 
station in life. 

But if it is foolish to boast of what we 
know, to be proud of what we have learned 
by our own industry, how perfectly ridicu- 
lous must it be to boast t^ our fine clothee^ 
or our grand house, ot our ■ beautiful fece, or 
our tall figure. We have no merit in these ; 
if oar father is rich, and has a fine house, we 
ought to be thankful that we are so well off; 



but it is qtiite absurd to boast of such thinge, 
for we have done notlimg to make our fitther 
wealthy. And people not only laugh at boys 
or girls who show themselves conceited, they 
soon leam to dislike tliein, for they tiiink and 
speak eo much of themselves that they are 
very unpleasant companions. And what is 
even worse than that, conceited children 
soon leam to be obstinate and self-willed; 
they are easily deceived by any one who 
pretends to admire their abUitiea ; and they 
look with contempt and hatred on those who 
refuse to flatter them, and to listen with 
proper respect to their long stories in their 
own praise. 



IF I WERE YOU. 

When I was a little boy, 
1 and liad but little know- 

i ledge in my head, I was 
very fond of telling other 
people -what to da " If I 
were you," I used to'say to 
! those about me, " I would 
I not do things as you do." 
I In doors and out, in the 
I town or the country, it was 
the same ; I always saw 
something wrong, and al- 
wajB gave my advice how 
to make it r^ht For some time I had my 
own way, for my parents were too indulgent 
But I was thoroughly convinced of my foUy 
when I was on a long visit to my uncle 
Oliver, a plain, honest farmer, cheerful in 
sition, and fond of a joke, but truly 
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pious, and one who never allowed anything 
that was wrong to pass imieproved 

1 had no sooner arrived at my uncle's 
larm, than I hegan to &ivour my cousins, who 
were much older and wiser thah myself with 
my advice. "If I were you," said I to one of 
them, "I would not wear such thicl^ hob- 
nailed shoes, tied round the ankles ; fot they 
ace much heavier than mine, and not half so 
comfortable." ** And, if I were you," said I 
to the other, " I would have that dirty smock- 
frock of yours washed directly. If you were 
to come up to town in such a dirty frock, 
everybody would laugh at yon." My cousins 
remained silent ; and I thought it odd that 
neither of them promised to do what I had 
advised. 1 did not confine my advice, how- 
ever, to my cousins and tlieir diess. As I 
was out walking with my uncle, we passed 
large heaps of manure piled up beside the 
stables and cow-houses. "1/ I were y<m, 
uncle," I began, " I would have that dirty 



heap taken away directly. My father would 
never allow such a thing to be upon his pre- 
miaes. Clean straw might do well enough if 
it were kept tidy, but such a heap of dirt u 
not fit to be seen anywhere. If I were yon, 
I would set the men to work directly to carry 
it away." 

" Grive me a little time to consider about 
iC said my uncle, winking to the old shep- 
herd, who happened to be standing near ; 
" give me a little time to consider about it 
You city people are very clever, no doabt ; 
but we country folk have our old-&8hioned 
ways. I think I shall let the heap lie where 
it is a little longer, anyhow ; and then, per^ 
haps, I may take your advice." The next 
day, in the ploughed field, I again told my 
uncle how to proceed. "If I were you, uncle," 
said I, " I would have the ploughed field 
raked all over, and then it would not be half 
BO rough as it is now. Our gardener always 
rakes over the ground that he has dug, afld 
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he makes it so nice and smooth that it 
is beautiful to look tA. If I were you, I 
would have the ploughed field raked." " A 
capital plan, Eobert !' replied my uncle ; 
" and if you will be kind enough just to rake 
over this one field — it is not above thirty, or 
five-and-thitty acrea — why, if I like the look 
of it, I win have every ploughed field on the 
farm done in the same way ;" but, as it suited 
me better to give advice than to follow it 
myself, I said nothing. 

It happened that the luty in one of the 
meadows was carried rather too soon, so that 
when it was made into a rick, not being suf- 
ficiently dry, it heated, and began to smoke, 
and many thought that it would take fire. 
" Uncle I uncle V said 1, "If I were you, I 
would have it well sprinkled with water, and 
that will make all right, depend upon it." 
My uncle thanked me, but only gave orders 
to cut a hole from the top of the rick down 
to the middle of it, to give it air; but I 
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thought that my plan would have been a 
great deal thebetterof thetwo. "When, towards 
harvest, I went out with my uncle into the 
com fields, and saw the red poppies, and the 
blue corn-flowers growing among the wheat, 
and when we crossed a meadow, in one part 
of which were a few thistles in lidl bloom, 
again I b^an to advise him. " If IwereyoK, 
uncle," said I, looking veiy wisely, " I would 
have a great many more of those red and 
blue flowers among ' the wheat — they look so 
pretty I And as t« the field there, why cwi- 
not you sow a few more thistles ? The pur- 
ple flower of the thistle is beautiful ; you 
might make the field look like a garden. If 
I vitre you, I would lose no time in attending 
to these thii^' " Thank you, Robert," re- 
plied my uncle, " I will be sure to think over 
what yon have said ; thank you I thank you! 
What a pity it is that you do not live alto- 
gether in the country ! We often want some- 
body to set us right ; and you seem to have 
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a qviick eye in your head, tmd to see every- 
thing." 

Though my uncle Oliver had good- 
naturedly reproved me many times, my self- 
couceit was not at all abated. He saw there- 
fore that a little more severity was necessaiy. 
It was when three farmers' sons from a dis- 
tance called at the fitrm house, that he gave 
me the rebuke for which I have ever since 
had reason to be thankfuL Under the plea 
of amusing his young friends, he addressed 
them in the following manner, when lie knew 
that I was in the little room adjoining, list€n- 
ing to every word : — 

" I will tell you," said he, " an amusing 
story. K there be a quality in young people 
that is to be commended, it is that of modesty 
or humility ; and if there be one to be 
blamed, it is that of self-conceit. Self-conceit 
shuts the door to improvement, and renders 
its possessor a lai^hiug-atock to others. 

" Some time ago, a little boy, brought up 
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in a town, came down into the country to 
pay me a visit ; and thoi^li he knew but 
very little, so eaten up was he with- self- 
conceit, that he thought he knew a great deal. 
He soon b^an to give advice in matters 
about which he knew nothing : no wonder 
that people langhed at him iu their sleeve. 
On every occasion that he gave his advice^ 
he began with these words, " If I were you ;" 
nntil at last one or two of my young people 
nicknamed him 'Young If-I-were-you.' " 
Here the colour came into my cheeks, for I 
perceived that my uncle was talking of ma 
He proceeded thus : — 

"Not many minutes had my conceited 
young visitor been in the house before he 
b^an to advise my sons about their dress. 
' If I were you,' said he, ' I would never wear 
such thick hobnailed shoes as you do ; ' and, 
'If I were you,' I would have my dirty 
smock-frock washed directly.* I have often 
thought I should like to see yoni^ self-'con- 
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ceit in his thin-soled shoes, after walking a 
few hours in the dewy morning grass ; and 
in his clean smock-frock, carting rubbish, 
sowing soot, ot fetching home a load of coals 
from the forest pits." 

Here the young men langhed outi^ht, 
and my face burned like a firecoal ; but on 
went my uncle thus : — 

" And next I waa taken in hand. Young 
Would-be-wise advised me by all means to 
get rid of my dung heap, little thinking how 
much I was indebted to it for my crops. 'If 
I were you,' said he, ' I would set the men to 
work directly to carry it away ; ' and all this 
because it was not so genteel as what he had 
{teen on the premises of his father," 

The yoiAg men now laughed londer than 
ever. Hardly could th^ contain their mirth ; 
while I, sitting on thorns, only longed for my 
uncle to give over telling his., story. To do 
this, however, he seemed to be in no hiiiTy- 

" And what think you he wanted me to 
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do after this ? " said my uncla " He wanted 
me to have all my ploughed fields raked over 
with a haad'iake, to make them smooth. A 
very pretty little bit of pastime, truly, at a 
time of year when we hardly know how to 
plough, sow, harrow, and roll fast enough, to 
rake over some two hundred and fifty broad 
acres of ploughed land ! ' If I were you,' 
said he, ' I would have it raked all over, and 
then it would not be half so tou^ as it is 
now. Our gardener always rakes over tho 
ground that he has dug ; and he makes it so 
nice and smooth, that it looks beautifiiL' " 

It was quite as much as the young men 
could do to keep on their chairs : they 
laughed till the tears came into their eyea 
To tell the truth, the tears caMe into mine 
too, but from a very different cause : theirs 
were tears of mirth, but mine were those of 
vexation and shame. 

" I have not quite finished yet," said my 
uncle, waiting for a little for his young 
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friends to recover themselves. " Not content 
with instructing me how to manage my 
ploughed land, he was kind enough to give 
me a hint about my hay. It so happened, as 
it will sometimes, that my people were a 
little too anxious in getting the hay off the 
ground, for fear of a change in the weather ; 
the consequence was, that, being rather green, 
when set up in the rick it heated, and began 
to smoke. Young Self-conceit, not consider- 
ii^ the difference between my green hay and 
the black coals on his Mher's parlour fire, 
advised me to apply water. ' If I were you,' 
said he, ' I would have it well sprinkled with 
water, and that will make it aU right, depend 
upon it.' " 

The young formers, who knew all about 
heated hay, were so tickled with the notion 
of sprinkling it with water, that one peal of 
laughter succeeded another. What I endured 
the while is only known to myself. 

My uncle then proceeded to shew up, in 
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a hnmorOTiB way, my sage advice respecting 
the poppies, the conL-flowers, and the Uustlea, 
admitting that young Self-conceit was not 
without good qualities. "How the young 
wiseacre intended me to pay my rent, I can- 
not say ; but perhaps he thought my luid- 
lord would be very well Batisiied if I pre- 
sented him with a posy of purple thistles, 
red popples, and blue com-flbwers 1 ' 

The young formers enjoyed the story 
amazingly ; they laughed till they could 
laugh no longet, and I could hear them 
langhii^ and joking to each other as they 
directed their way homewards. When they 
had gone off, my uncle came and spoke to 
me. He talked very kindly, and said that 
he hoped what had been done would be a 
lesson to me to guard in taUae against self- 
conceit I hope I have improved; and at all 
events I have long given over saying, J/ 1 
were you. 

From Cheerful Chapten. 



THE GOOSE AND THE SWAN. 

I BCORH the face, howsYer fiur, 

That carriaB an affected air; 

The lispiDg tone, the shape constrained, 

The studied look, the passion feigned, 

Are fopperiea, which only tend 

To injure what they strive to mend. 

A goose, affected, empty, vain, 
The ebriDeBt of the cackling train. 
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With proad aod elev&ted crest, 

l^cedence claimed above the rest 

BsyB she, " I laugh at human race, 

'Who gay, geese hobble in their pace. 

Look here 1 Buch falaehood you'll detect ; 

Not hanght; man is so erect 

That peacock yonder! see, how vaia 

The creature 's of bis gaudy train I 

If both were stripped, upon my word, 

A gooee would be the finer bird. 

Were geese set off with half that show, 

Woald men admire thepeacodk? Not" 

Thus vaunting, 'crom the mead she Btalka ; 

The cacklii^ breed attend her walks ; 

The sua shot down bis noootide beams, 

The swans were sportiDg in the Btreams ; 

Their snowy plumes and stately pride 

Provoked her spleen. " Why, there," she cried, 

" Again what arrDgonce we see ) 

Those creatures, how they mimic me 1 

Shall every fowl the waters skim, 

Because we geese are known te swim ? 

Humility they soon shaU learn, 

And their own emptiness discern." 

Bo saying, with extended wings. 

Lightly upon the wave she springs ; 
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Herboaom awelle, eke spreads her plumes, 
And tbe awan'a Btately crest aesnilies, 
Contempt and mocker; ensued, 
And laughter sounded o'er the flood. 

A Hwan superior to the rest, 
Sprang forUi, and thus the fool sddiesged i 
" Conceited thing, elate with pride, 
Thy affectation all deride; 
These aira thy awkwardness impart, 
And shew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among tbe equals of thy flock. 
Thou hadst escaped the public mook ; 
And, as thj ports to good condnce, 
Been deemed an honest, hobbling goose." 

Leani hence to study wisdom's tales ; 
Enow foppeiy is the vice of foola, 
And Btriring nature to conceal, 
Ton only her defects reveal. 



CONTENTMENT. 

The Bible tells us that we " should be content 
with such things as we hava' This does not, 
however, mean, thatwc should quietly submit 
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to every inconvenience or miafortiine without 
makiiig any effort to improve our situation. If 
a boy should be turned down to the bottom of 
his class, and should remain ihete quite satis- 
fied, without attempting to recover his posi- 
tion ; or if a girl should ^1 in doing some work, 
and sit quite satisfied, without any second 
endeavour to succeed, no one would ever call 
this contentment Every one sees that this 
is not the kind of contentment that the Bible 
recommends men to practise, but is just 
pure laziness. We ought never to remain 
satisfied with our position or our acquire- 
ments, so long as we can make them better 
by our own exertions and honest industry ; 
and we wiH be merely deceivii^ ouraelves if 
we fancy that we are contented, because we 
choose to remain ignorant or poor, when a 
little pains m^ht make us possessed of a 
decent portion both of wisdom and wealth. 
The contentment that would allow a girl to 
go in rags, or to live in the midst of dirt and 
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confusion ; or that wotild permit a boy to 
keep his garden all choked wilh weeds, 
because it would be too much trouble to put 
things to r^hts, does not deserve the name of 
oontentxaent, and should be carefiilly avoided 
as a bad habit 

Quite diflerent firom this ia the content- 
ment which submito with patience to evils 
which it cannot remedy, and which is satisfied 
with its own condition, when that is suited 
to ite talents, without grumbling at the 
supeiior happiness of others. When a farmer 
sees all bis crops deetxoyed by the lain, or 
washed away by a flood ; when a merchant 
hears of his vessels being wrecked in a storm ; 
when a man loses all his property tliroi^h the 
dishonesty of others ; when an accident talces 
away from us something on which we set a 
very high value ; it is then that men find it 
(fifBicalt to submit contentedly. And we are 
very apt to grumble if wc have to work hard, 
and wear coarse clothes ; whenwe see others 
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bom to succeed to large properties, or getting a 
great, deal of money with scarcely any trouble. 
Now, this gnimbUng and discontent is wrong. 
If we have been bom in a station in life 
where we need to work hard for our daily 
bread, we have no right to envy the position 
of othera, whom God has placed beyond the 
need of euch toiL We ought to do our daty 
faithfully, in the station which we occupy, 
endeavouring, as far as we can, to remove 
from it all that is diai^reeable, and to make it 
as much better as possible ; and not repining 
when any unexpected misfortune overtakes 
us, or when we behold others more prosper^ 
ous than we are. 

It is not only wrong to be envious and 
discontented, it is also foolish. We will never 
make ourselves rich or wise by grumblii^ at 
those who have more money or knowle^e 
than we have ; nor can we do any good by 
repining when rain prevents our amusements, 
or an accident destroys any of our playthings. 
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I^ instead of repining, we set ourselves to 
learn dil^ntlj, or to work industriously, we 
shall soon find that we can make ourselves 
much better ; and in a free and happy 
coimtrj like ouis, there is no sajii^ what we 
may come to if we only he honest and dili- 
gent At the same time, we must not suppose 
that hy makii^ ourselves richer, we shall he 
happier; for happiness does not depend on 
money, and many who are rolling in wealth 
would part with much of it for the health 
and real pleasure which those in a lower 
station enjoy. We think that if we were in 
some other rank, or were of some other pro- 
fession, or had more money, or something 
different from what we reaUy have, we would 
he wiser, and do more good in the world ; but 
we do not know the disadvantages which 
attach to the position which we so much 
envy, or perhaps we would he better pleased 
to remain as we are. Perhaps, if we could 
know the secret wishes of those whom we 
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envy, we might be suiprised to find that they 
were not satisfied -with their own condition, 
and envied ns. Nor ehotild we fi)Tgei; that 
after all we shall only be in the world for a 
short time, that our chief dnty is to prepare 
for another world, and that it matters little 
though we should sufifer some inconveniences 
here, if we ore rewarded with eternal happi- 
ness hereafter. 

THE FLYING FISH.— A Fable. 

The flying fish, says the fahle, had originally 
no wings, but being of an ambitious and dis- 
contented temper, she repined at always being 
confined to the waters, and wished to soar in 
the air. " If I could fly like the birds," said 
she, "I should not only see more of the 
beauties of nature, but I should be able to 
escape &om those fish which are continually 
puisoing me, and which renders my life 
miserable," She therefore petitioned Jupiter 
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for a pail of wings ; and immediately she 
perceived her wings to expand. They Bud- 
detdy grew to the length of her whole body, 
aad became at the same time so strong as to 
do the office of a piuion. She was at first 
much pleased with her new powers, and 
looked with an air of disdain on all her 
former companions ; but she soon perceived 
herself exposed to new dangers. "When flying 
in the air, she was incessantly pursued by 
the tropic bird, and the albatross ; and when 
for safety she dropped into the water, she was 
so fatigued with her flight, that she wss less 
able than ever to escape from her old enemy 
the fish. Finding herself more unhappy than 
before, she now begged of Jupiter to recal hia 
present ; but Jupiter said to her, " when I 
gave yon your wings, I well knew they would 
prove a curse ; but your proud and restless 
disposition deserved this disappointment 
KTow, therefore, what you be^ed as a &vonr, 
keep as a punishment !" 



THE CONTENTED PEASANT. 

EoBiNET, a peasant of Lorrflin, after a hfmi 
day's work at the next market town, was re- 
turning home with a hasket in his hand. 
"What a delicious supper shall I have I" said 
hetohimseK " This piece of kid well stewed 
down, with my onions sliced, thickened with 
my meal, and seasoned with my salt and 
pepper, will make a diah fit for the bishop of 
the diocese. Then I have a good piece of 
barl^ loaf at home to finish with. How I 
long to be at it !" 

A noise in the hedge now attracted his 
notice, and he spied a squirrel running nim- 
bly tip a tree, and popping into a hole be- 
tween the branches. Ha ! thought he, what 
a nice present a nest of young squirrels will 
be to my little master ! 111 try if I can get 
it Upon this he set down his basket on the 
road, and began to climb up the trea He 
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had half ascended, when casting a look at his 
basket, he saw a dog with his nose in it, fer- 
reting out the piece of kid's flesh. He made 



all possible speed down, but the dog was too 
quick for him, and ran off with the meat in 
his mouth. Robinel looked after him. " Well," 
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Baid he, " then I must he content with soup 
me^re — and no bad thii^ neither." 

He travelled on, and came to a little 
public-house by the road-side, where an ac- 
quaintance of his was sitting on a bench 
drinkii^. He invited Robinet to take a 
draught ; Mobinet seated himself by his 
friend, and set his bastet on the bench close 
by him. A tame raven, which was kept at 
the house, came slyly behind him, and perch- 
ing on the basket, stole away the bag in 
which the meal was tied up, and hopped off 
with it to his hola' Robinet did not perceive 
the theft till he had got on his way again. 
He returned to search for his bog, but could 
hear no tidings of it. " WeU," says he, " my 
soup will he the thinner, but I wlU boil a 
slice of bread with it, and that will do it 
some good at least' 

He went on again, and arrived at a little 
brook, over which was laid a narrow plank. 
A young woman coming up to pass at the 
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Bame time, Robinet gallantly offered her his 
hand. As soon as she was got to the middle, 
either through fear or sport, she shrieked out, 
aod cried she was falling. Rdtnnet hasten- 
ing to support, her with his otiiep hand, let 
his basket diop into the Btream. As soon as 
she was pafe over, he jumped in and re- 
covered it, hut when he took it out, he per- 
ceived that all the salt was melted, and Uie 
pepper washed away. Nothing was now left 
but the onions. " Well," aays Robinet, " then I 
must sup to-night upon roasted onions and 
barley bread. I/ist night 1 had the btead 
alone To-morrow mornii^ it will not sig- 
nify what I had." So saying, he trudged on, 
singii^ as before. 

Evenings at Home. 
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CRUEIiTY TO AimiAIS. 



• Bays 
ol his- 
iiough 
a villf^ without seeing several mummies of 
toads, sprawling with extended feet^ having 
been beat flat by stones, thrown at them 
by mischievous boys, Gardenera cut them 
in two with their spades, or destroy them 
in some other way ; while every one seems 
to enjoy the misery which is inflicted on 
this unfortunate reptile. Were people only 
to bear in mind that animus were created, 
not out of caprice, but to be useful to 
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man, they would refeun from wantonly de- 
stroying them." The toad, to be snre, ia not 
one of the prettiest of animala ; that, how- 
ever, is no reason for stoning or torturing 
it wherever it makea its appeaisnce. Be- 
sides, it does us no harm ; and in a garden 
it ia really of great service. All animals were 
inteJSed for our use, and there is no harm 
in our killing such as are mischievous to us ; 
but we have no business to employ any \m- 
neceseaiy cruelty in patting even them to 
death. 

It is not^ however, only ugly or hurtful 
an'Fiftls that are tortured by boys. What 
can be prettier than a butterfly as it spreads 
its beautiful wii^ in the sun 1 and yet, if it 
does not save itself by flying rapidly away, 
aome boy will be sure to chase it, knock it 
down with his hat, pull off its wings, and 
leave it writhing with pain to die a slow 
death of dreadftil suffering. Some boys, and 
even some girls, will spend a whole morning 
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hunting bees and pulling them to pieces ; or 
catching flies on the Tvindow, plucking off 
their wings and legs, sticking pins thiougli 
them, and laughing at the poor insects as 
they twist and tumble about in pain. What 
animal can be more inoffensive or useful in a 
house than a cat ? yet, whenever it stirs out 
of the house, some idle rascals chase it, stone 
it, or set on a dt^ to worry it, while they 
stand looking on and enjoying the animal's 
sufferings. The chief pleasure of some boys, 
who live in the country, seems to consist in 
Trillin g birds and robbii^ their nests ; chasing 
the cows and sheep till they are ready to fall 
down ; lashix^ the horses, and especially any 
poor donkey that may Ml in their way ; setr 
tii^ all the dogs to fight with each other, or 
to worry the cats, or to frighten children ; 
and in making themselves a terror to the 
neighbourhood. 

Now, children who shew such cruelly 
when they are young, can hardly be expected ' 
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to tum very kind and gentle-hearted when 
they grow up ; nor will they be kind to their 
brothers and Biaters if they delight in infliclr 
ing pain upon beasts. A boy who is really 
kind-hearted will treat every animal with 
kindness ; and nothing is a more certain 
mark of a brutal disposition than feeling 
pleasure in tormenting poor dumb crea- 
tures. It is perfect nonsense to say that 
beasts feel no pain ; we see that they shew 
all the symptoms of pain which human be- 
ings do; and a horse suffers just bb much 
from a whipping as a boy would do. 

How little those children who rejoice in 
cruelty think of the pleasure they might re- 
ceive by treating every beast in a kind and 
gentle manner ! Dogs, cats, rabbits, squirrels, 
pigeons, and every sort of bird, soon learn 
to distinguish the hand that feeds them and 
uses them gently ; Mid their innocent sports, 
and playful gratitude, afford a never-ending 
source of pleasure, far deeper, as well as 
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purer, than any which can be derived from 
torturing them. It would be well if all who 
profess to be our ftiends were to be as faith- 
fully attached to us as our dogs are ; and if 
tiiose on whom we bestow favours were to 
manifest the same gratitude which we can 
see in the faces of our dumb favourites. 



KINDNESS TO ANIMATE, 
r WOULD not enter on my list of frienda 
(Though graced with polish'd manners and fine k 
Tet wanting Bensibilit;] the man 
Who needlessly eet foot upon a vonn. 
An inadvertent s1«p may cruH)i the bduI 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewam'd, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermin, loathaomo to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrndeR, 
A vimtoT unwelcome, into ecenee 
Sacred to neatnees and repoee, may die : 
A neceaaary act incurs no blame. 
Not 80 when, held within their proper boonds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the ur. 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 
There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm, 
Who, when she form'd, deugn'd them an abode. 
The sum is this. If man's convenience, health, 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and most eitinguish theirs. 
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EIm thej are all — the meanest tbiogs that are, 

Ab free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

&* God was fiee to form them at the firs^ 

Who in his Sovereign wisdom made Ihem aD. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach yoor bodb 

To lore it too. The Epring-time of onr yeare 

Is soon dishonom^d and defiled in most 

By budding ills, that ask b pnident liand 

To check them. But, alas ! none sooner eliooU, 

If nnrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

Tlian croelty, most devilish of them all. 

Mercy to bim that shews it is the rule 

And rigbteoaB limitatioa of its act. 

By which heaven moves m pardoning gmlly man ; 

And he that shew* none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Bhall seek it, and not find it, in Ins turn. 

COWPEB. 



THE VILLAGE BULLY. 

William, or, as he was usually called, Billy 
Jones, was the bully of the village. He was 
a lazy, hulking boy of twelve ; and you could 
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see from his ragged clothes, his dirty &ce, 
and his careless air, that he was a Ijoy whom 
it would be difficult to bring to any good. 
He VBS stUl at school ; and the poor teacher, 
who had kept him simply out of respect to 
his mother, bad no easy job iu manning him. 
He had been sent to a neighbouring farmer's 
to work for a short time, but he had begun to 
play some of his usual cruel tricks ; and after 
a week's trial, the farmer turned him off. 
Everybody in the village knew BOly, and 
few liked him. If you wished to see him, 
you had just to go out after dark, and walk 
into the middle of the first crowd of boys, 
and there you would find him, and his con- 
stant companion, his dog Jowler, which he 
had trained up to be as vicious as himself, 
and which, in spite of constant kicks and 
blows, seemed warmly attached to its master. 
Most likely he would be planning some piece 
of mischief or giving an account of his ex- 
ploits durii^ the day, while the little crowd 
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STOtuid ^I' m stood listening half in fear, half 
in admiration of his courage. 

" What do yon think I did thia moniiiig 1 " 
said Billy to his playmates. " You know 
little Frank at the top of the village ? well, 
he has a fine hatchful of rahbits, and he lets 
them out to run every morning in the garden, 
and watches them, to keep off all dogs and 
cate. But I was too cunning for him ; 1 
made a hole in the hottom of the hedge, and 
pushed in Jowler, and he soon seized the 
biggest of the rabbits, and made shortxwoik 
of it "When Frank turned round, his rabbit 
was neu'ly dead ; and it was sach fun to see 
it trying to kick Jowler, and Frank mnning 
with his old grandmother, crying for his pet 
rabbit Wasnt it such (an, Jowler 1" and 
the dog, seeing that it was taken notice of, 
wagged its tail, and jumped on its master, 
who gave it a sound kick on the ribs by 
way of reward. The boys were not quite 
unanimous in their opinion of Jowler's ex- 
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ploit ; and one little fellow even ventnred to 
say that it -ma a sbame to kill Frank's rabbits, 
after he had been at the pains to huild such 
a nice hatch for them ; but the bnlly told 
him that he vas a fool for saying so, and 
followed up his remark with a heavy blow, 
which sent the boy home crying. Before the 
crowd broke ap, it was agreed that they 
shonld set off early the next morning to got 
some fun, as they called it, in worrying any 
unhappy animal that fell in their way. 

Sy six o'dock^ the bnlly and fonr com- 
paiiions met each other, and proceeded, in 
company with Jowler, to search for sport 
They had not gone far when they saw a cat 
crossing the road, and the dog was at once 
sent after poor pnss. The wretched beast ran 
homewards, but the door was shut, ajid the 
vicious dog seized it and worried it ere it 
could find shelter. While it lay struggling 
in the agonies of death, the boys came up, 
and Billy kicked it up the 8tt«et a few yards. 
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and finished by thiomog it at the head of a 
little child who was going for water. On 
they went, and, leaving the village, they 
came to the green fields. Some of the boys, 
unfortunately, knew where there were nests ; 
and on going to examine them, they found, 
to their great joy, one in which the young 
birds had been newly hatched. Thia was a 
prize for Billy ; the poor little sparrows were 
taken, out, and, by way of fan, they were set 
down in the middle of the road, and the 
hard-hearted hoys pelted them with stones, 
while the unhappy parent birds, with melan- 
choly chirpings, beheld their fate. A mile 
further on was a field in which some geese 
were feeding; these furnished them with 
capital sport — Jowler was set to chase them ; 
and the malicious boys shouted with joy as 
the dog every now and then seized some 
unlucky goose, and puUed out great mouthfols 
of feathers. 

In their zeal for fun, they did not notice 
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the fanner, who was coming behind them 
with a switch in Ms hEind. Just &s Billy 
was calling out to encourage Jowler, the 
farmer came up, seized him by the jacket, 
and before he knew well what was coming, 
laid him on the ground, and beat him till 
every bone in hie body ached. Hia com- 
panions made off as fast as they could ; and 
Jowler, who had come up to defend his un- 
worthy master, received a cut which srait him 
home howling. When the fcunner was tired, 
he Jet Billy rise, and after tdling him that he 
would horsewhip him and duck him in the 
pond if ever he came back, he gave him a 
parting kick and let him off. ■ The crestfallen 
Billy sneaked away home, and, after a short 
break^t, crawled off very unwillii^ly to 
school He was late ; and when he entered 
he saw there was something wrong. He was 
not long left in suspense ; on casting a side- 
long look at the master's chair, he saw lying 
below it the identical cat which he had 
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Trorried in the memiiig. Billy b^an to 
qnoke, for, bully Uiongh he was, be was afraid 
of the master. His teacher never punished 
except for such offences a« quarrelling or 
cruelty to animals, and then be punished 
without mercy. He did not leave EiHy long 
to himself ; the cowardly bally had nothing 
to say for himsd^ and the teacher, taking up 
hie cane, beat him till his howling might have 
been heard half way down the street * Yon 
have been too long here, sir," he swd, when 
he had finished ; * a ferocious ^ioy like yoo 
can do nothing but harm to (Ahem ; take 
your books and begone; and remember, 
boyB," he added, addressing the others, "I 
forbid any of you to speak to him ; if be 
comes near the playground, stone him out of 
it, and never have anything to do with a boy I 
who takes pleasure in inflicting pain on in- j 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

SoMETTMES whea we are walMi^ by the sear 
side, we find stones whicli have laeen worn 
quite smooth, or eaten into &ntastic shapes, 
by the constant action of the water. If tiie 
waves were to daah but once upon the rocks, 
however violently, they would produce no 
effect ; but their continual motion, although 
qtiite gentle, in the course of time wears away 
even thevety hardest stones. Now, this ought 
to remind us of the value of perseverance. 
Nothing seems more unlikely than that such 
a soft substance as water should be able 
to hollow out the stubborn rock. And yet 
we see that it is done ; and things just as 
xmlikely have been done by perseverance. 

It is not by making one tremendous effort 
that we will usually succeed' in perfonning 
any difficult task ; but by steadily persevering 
to make one effort after another, till every 
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difficulty vanishes. We often hear boys and 
girlfl aay that their lessons are too difficulty 
and that they are not so clever as others 
-who leam them ; but if we were to inquiry 
■we should very likely find that they had 
given up aflier one trial, ■whilst the othere 
tried again and again, and never rested 
till they had sacceeded. It is no doubt true 
that some young people are cleverer than 
others, but it is perseverance that makes the 
great difference ; and a slow boy, if he per- 
severes, ■will in the loi^ ran beat a clever 
one who trusts to his ability alona Every- 
body has heard .of the race between the 
greyhound and the tortoiBe, in which the 
lazy tortoise, by sbw, steady effort, defeated 
the fleet greyhound. There is hardly any 
difficulty which perseverance is not able to 
overcome^ Poor boys, whose parents could 
not afford to send them to school, have been 
known to leam to read &om the letters on 
the gravestones in the churchyards, and 
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have afterwardB become wise and learned 
men. Bichard Arkwriglit kept a small bar- 
bei'B shop, but being an ingenions man, he 
kept thinking of a plan for spinning cotton 
by machinery ; and after many failures, he 
succeeded, and Uved to be one of the richest 
men in England. Faliasy tried long to find 
out how to make china figures that could be 
baked in the kiln without Mling to pieces, 
and for many years be was always unsuccess- 
ful ; but he determined not to give in, and 
at last he succeeded, and made his fortune. 
Ferguson, when watching his sheep in the 
fields, learned, by perseverance and patience, 
to be an astronomer, and to know all the 
stars and constellations. There is a large 
book fall of the accounts of men and women 
who have perseTered in spite of many diffi- 
culties, till th^ arrived at tame, or fortune, 
or learning. 

There ia no reason why we should not do 
anything that others have done. It may 
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take some time to leam what is difficult, 
and if we are not veiy clever, we may hare 
to try much oftener l^aa othere have ; but 
we will be sure to succeed if we just tiy . 
often enough. We see no difference when the 
wave has washed once over a rock, nor even 
when it has washed over it a thousand times ; 
and yet we know that by and bye it will 
wear it away. . Besides, we have alxeady 
learned a great deal by our peisererancft 
It needed a good many trials before we could 
walk alone. If any one had told us when 
we were three years old that before we were 
eight, we would have to leam and pronounce, 
and know the meanii^ of two or tiiree 
thousand words, and to name hundreds of 
different objects, we might have thought suet 
a task (if we knew rightly what it was) to 
be impossible ; and yet every child of eight 
has done it, just by doing a httle at a tim^ 
and every other difficulty may be overcome 
in the same way. 
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Over tlie fire-place, in a school in the 
west of Scotland, there used to hai^ a board 
with two wordB printed on it in large letters, 
Tbt Again. The teacher brought up a gieat 
nomber of men who afterwards become 
£unous ; and they all ascribed their success 
to the two words which they had so often 
se^ and which they never foigot 



THE BOT WHO WAS NOT CLEVER 

" Pbat, Chaxlea," said little Oliver to his 
&iend Chaxles Howard, "do you tiiittk / 
shall ever be ahle to write essays ? " 

* To be sure," said Howard ; "why not 1 " 

" Ah 1 " said Oliver, wiUi a sigh, " because 
IVe got no genius, you know," 

" But," said Howard, " have you not found 
out that you csn do a great many things that 
you thought you oould not do 1 " 

" Ay, thank yon for that ; but then, you 
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tnoT, those are the sort of things which can 
be done without genius." 

"And what are the things," replied 
Howard, "which cannot be done without 
genios ?" 

"Ola gieat, great many, I beUere," said 
Oliver. 

" Well, let us hear them. Do you mean 
such things as buckling your shoes, or putting 
on your hat ? " 

Oliver laughed at this, and said, " These, 
to be sure, can be done without any genius ; 
but then there are other things which I am 
sure I could not do, because I am not clev^. 
For example, there is writing letters. I 
never can write a letter, and yet I have often 
tried ; but you see I have no genius for it." 

" Why," said Howard ; " how did you 
mantle 1 " 

" Oh ! very badly," said Oliver. " My 
uncle asked me to write every fortnight; 
but I can never make out a letter ; and if I 
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sit thinlrin g and tlii nVin g for ever so long, I 
can find nothing to say. I used to ask 
somelwdj to tell me how to begin ; but then, 
when I have got over the b^inning, it is 
only three or four lines, and however wide 
I write them they wont make a whole letter, 
and what can I put in the middle t There's 
nothing but that / am well, and hope you are 
all wdl ; or else, / am Ua'ming Latin, dear 
wncle, as you desired me. The end I can 
manage well enough ; I can say that tke post 
■wjust going, and that I send duty to everybody, 
and I am yow dviiful and affectionate nephew. 
But then this is all uonBense, and I am qtdte 
ashamed of my letters. Now, when you 
begin to write, your pen goes scratch, scrateh, 
scratch, without ever stopping, and you have 
a nice letter half done while I am writing 
My dear Uncle John. But^ you see, I am 
not clever, and I shall never be able to write 
letters." 

" Well, Oliver," said his companion, " do 
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you know that I used to say the same to my 
aunt, when she asked me to write to her. 
But she told me just to write when I had 
BOmethii^ to say ; and a£«r a few trials, I 
found I could write a nice long letter with 
very little trouble. And you remember what 
a nice long letter you wrote last Christmas 
al30ut the SDOwballing match ; so you see 
you can write s nice letter too, when you 
have something to say." 

" And do you think, then," said Oliver, 
beginning to look a little br^hter, " that I 
will ever be able to write essays, when I get 
older 1 " 

" To be BuiB you wiU," answered Howard. 
" Dont you recollect last yeat you began to 
leam Latin, and you told me you thought 
you would never understand it, because you 
were not clever ; but you persevered, and 
now you can say the declensions as well as 
1 canl' 

" Not quite," said Oliver ; " but I must 
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thank you for tliat. If you had not kept ma 
up, I should have given in, and never learned 

" But you must never give in," hifl com- 
ptmion rejoined ; " try again, aa my aunt Bays 
to me when I am disheartened. I rememlser 
when I hegan to learn decimal £ractioiis, I 
thought I should never understand them, and 
I sat and cried for hours over them ; but I 
tried ani tried, again and again, and nov 
I sometimes laugh at myself for tliinkiTig 
them difficult' 

* Well, I thought you nevet found any- 
thing difficult ; but I see it is not only be- 
cause you are clever that you get on, but 
because you try so hard. I am sure I should 
never have done erven so well aa I have done, 
had you not encouraged me to persevere ; and 
I hope I shall always try to do my best" 

Little Oliver did by his best ; and in a 
year or two he was the best scholar in the 
school He was a great favourite with the 
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younger boys, who all admired him hecatise he 
wae 80 clever, and loved him hecaiise he was 
80 willing to help them. He never forgot 
Howard's advice ; and when any boy asked 
the Becret of hia great ability, he iised with 
an arch look, to whisper in his ear. Try 
again. 

Adapted faom MiSS Edgewobte. 



WHEN TO HOLD OUR TONGUES 

Solomon, the wisest of men, tells us that 
ikffn is a time to ^eak, and a time to keep 
gOence, Now we often meet with little boys, 
and etui oftener with little giils, who do not 
seem to agree with Solomon ; and who act as 
if they thought there never was a time to keep 
silence. Their tongue is never still, but they 
chatter on from morning to night wherever 
they are. If we were to tell them, as Solo- 
mon has told* us, that there is a time to ke^ 
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silence, they would very likely ask us, vihm 
■was the time to keep silence, and it would 
not be very difficult to answer Uieir ques- 
tion. 

One time to keep silence is, when our 
parento or teachers tell us to do so. If we 
ctmstantly talk at home we are sure to dis- 
turb our parents ; and to talk at all in school, 
except when the teacher asks or aUows us to. 
do so, must occasion (mnoyance, and both 
prevent ourselveB iixim making improvement, 
and keep our school-fellows from attending to 
their lessons. 

Another time to be silent is, when we have 
got nothing to say, or nothing worth saying. 
We might fancy that those boys and girls 
who are always speaking, have a great deal 
to tell their neighbours ; and they look as 
grave during their talk as if what they were 
saying were of immense importance. But if 
we listen to them for a few minutes we will 
soon find out our mistake ; the boy or girl 
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might tell in two sentences all that they have 
got to say about the woDdeiM boat that he 
is rising, or the beautiful doll that she is 
dressing ; but they love to be taUdng, and bo 
they gabble on, saying the same thii^ twenty 
times over, till eveiy one is tired liatenii^ 
to them. 

Another time to be silent is, when other 
people are speaking, or wish to speak. No* 
body has any business to keep all the speak- 
ing to himself j and it is always considered 
a piece of very bad manners in any boy or 
girl to speak when others are speakuig. Those 
who are in the habit of speaking without 
ceasing seem never to consider that others 
have as good a nght to talk, and amuse the 
company, as they have; and that it is not 
only rude to keep others from joining in the 
conversation, but that they prevent others 
from speaking to whom people would much 
rather listen than to them. How veiy much 
annoyed we should feel, if, when any clever 
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man was sitting beside us, or any lady who 
has travelled in many countries, and we were 
listening with great delight to their comrer- 
eation, some conceited boy or some chattering 
girl were to break in, and spoil everything 
with foolish talk ! Those who are constantly 
talking are seldom very wise ; for it is by 
listening and not by speaking that we learn ; 
and it is veiy bad that we should be kept 
from getting knowledge because they cannot 



There are, besides, two very good r 
for not indulging too much in talk. Both of 
these reasons are mentioned by the same 
Solcmion who has said, there is a time to 
keep silent The first is, that those who 
epeak a great deal are snre only to make 
their own folly more apparent to everybody ; 
for, as Solomon says, "A fool's voice is known 
by the multitude of words." So long as people 
remain quiet, they may conceal their igno- 
rance ; but when they b^in to talk, then 
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ev&cj one will see it^ and laiigl) at their caur 
ceit and folly. The oUier leaeon is, that those 
vho talk mnch often say what they ougl^ 
not to say : they give offence to o&ets, and 
htut their feelings hy rash wotda ; oi ihej 
Bay what is nntnte or improper ; or they talk 
mischievously, and injure the character of 
others. This is what Solomon means when 
he says, "In the multitude of words titeir 
wanteth not ein." It is so difficult ]x) speak 
much without saying something foolish, oi 
something wrong, that all wise people will 
think often of the Wise Man's words, " There 
is !a time to keep silent" 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under s spreading cheannt tree 

The village amithj etandfi ; 
The amitii, & migh^ nan is be, 

Wth luge and ainevy bands ; 
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And tlie mnaclea of hie bramijr arms 
Are strong as iron bftndi. 

Hia hjur is criep, and biftck, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns wlmt«'Br he can, 
And looks the whole world in the &ce, 

For be owes not iiuj man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
Ton can hear his bellows blow ; 

Ton can heai him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evemng son is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
The? lore to see the flaming fbige. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the bmiiii^ sparks that 6j 

Like chafF &om a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the chnrch, 
And sits among the boys ; 
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He heua the panon pray and preacb, 
And bean his dan^ter's voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes hia' heart rejoice. 

It BoimdB to him like her mother'a voice, 

Singing in Poradiee I 
He needs mnat think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with tus bard, rongh hand, ho wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling ; rejoicing ; sorrowing, 

Onward throng life he goes ; 
Each moraing sees some task began, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson tfaon hast tai^ht I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortnnes must be wron^t; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each boining deed and thoogfat ! 

LatiaFEu/iw. 



jo.Cooylc 



CLEANUKESS. 

As old'&Btuoned proverb says that cleaviineta 
is next to godliness. It ia not quite easy to 
undetstand exactly what those persons meant 
who made this proverb ; bat they no doubt 
intended to say that deaulinesB was a matter 
of very great importance. We often hear 
people speak as if the only beuelit of clean- 
liness was that it made boys and girls look 
tidier, and more like their nei^bours. And 
no doubt a clean face is a great improve- 
ment ; and even the prettiest boy or girl 
would disgust us a little, if they shewed 
themselves with dirty faces or hands. But 
this is a very trifling view of the good con- 
sequences of cleanliness. Doctors tell us 
that the whole of our skin is covered over 
with pores, so very small that we cannot see 
them without the use of a magnifying glass. 
It is veiy difficult to count them as they are 
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SO minute, but people who know a great deal 
about sucb matters say, tbat in the palm of 
the hand of a little boy or girl of ten years 
old, there are more than twelve thousand of 
these pores. 

If ve ask the docton the use of these 
email openings, they will tell ub that through 
them the body is purified and kept healthy, 
and that if we allow them to get clogged up, 
some injury will follow. Now, nothing is so 
ready to clog them up as dirt ; and nothing 
is better for keeping them all free and in 
healthy action than washing ourselves weU. 
There are a great many diseases to which our 
skin la subject — all of them very unpleasant, 
many of them even disgusting to look at, and 
some of them even dangerous to our lives. 
All these diseases are occasioned by want of 
cleanliness, and can be prevented, and some- 
times cured, by the simplest of all medicine, 
washing oureetvea with water, and robbing 
ouraelves well with a good hard toweL 
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We must lemember, also, that these pores, 
which it is 30 important to keep free, are not 
confined to cm faces, and hands, and necks, 
bTit are to be foimd over our whole bodies ; 
and therefore it is not enough merelj' to 
wash those portions which are seen ; we 
ought &equently to bathe the whole of our 
bodies. It is very easy to get to the seaside 
from most places, and even where this is 
dii&cult, a cold bath can be readily procured. 
At all events, water ia plentiful everywhere^ 
and no one who values his health ought to 
n^lect any means of sectmng perfect cleanli- 
ness. 

Nor is it enough merely to keep our skin 
clean. We should use equal care to keep 
our clothes clean, our houses clean, and our 
school-room clean. We know what a trouble 
it is for our parents to wash our clothes, and 
to keep the house &om getting dirtied, and 
we should use every means to help them. 
But besides the trouble that we occasion by 
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dirtfiBg oni clotbee, and going into looms 
witboat cleaning our dirty shoes, it is just as 
nnhealthyto allow dirt to gather about rooms 
as to allow it to close np the pores of onr 
akin. The particles of dnst that yie see floats 
ing about in a toom axe drawn in, through 
OUT mouth and nose, into our stomach and 
.windpipe, and produce mischief Uiere. Bojs 
and girls, when set to clean a house or a 
garden, often throw out all sorts of rubbish 
into some comer, and leave it to gather there 
and gradually to rot away. Now, this may 
not do much harm in a country-place, where 
there is plenty of open air ; but if such a 
thing be done in a town, it is certain to 
lead to bad results. It is this collection of 
rubbish and filth that occasions so many 
fevers and other pestilential diseases in places 
where it is aUowed to gather ; and as these 
diseases, such as cholera and typhus fever, 
often kill great numbers of people, those who 
are dirty in their habits are doing as much 
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harm to their neighbouis as if they were to 
put poison in the wat^ which they dtink. 
It is quite shocking to know that in lai^ 
towns more than half of the people who die 
may be said to be killed, for they die of 
diseases which might be prevented by proper 
attention to the ordinary rules for preserving 
health, of which cleanliness is admitted by , 
all to be the easiest and most important* 



SMITH AND BEOWN, OR 
THE ADVANTAGE OF CIEANLINESS. 

JoHK Smith's house was undoubtedly the 
dirtieat in the village. Gio into it when you 
liked, you would never find a chair to ait 
down on, or see any appearance of order and 
cleanHness. Everything looked dingy and 

• In London, of 27 deaths, 16 are frompreyentable 
caosea ; in Manchester, of 34 deatliB, 22, and in Lirer- 
pool, of 37 deaths, 25 are from preventable causes. 
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miserable ; the fomiture was plashed over 
■with dirt ; long strings of cobwebs hung on 
the walls ; you could scarcely see for the 
smoke ; and the windows, which were seldcon 
cleaned, tuodly admitted any light The 
place, to tell the tmth, had sot a very plear 
aant Bmell, and if yoa rushed out in a hnny 
to get a breath of the feesh air, you ran a risk 
of stumbling against Ae dungheap, which 
ornamented one side of the door, or of splash- 
ing into the pool of dirty stagnant water 
which occupied the place where a broad flag- 
stone should have been. It was difficult to 
see why everything should be bo dirty. John 
had only two children, a boy of twelve, and 
a girl a few years older ; and his wife, with 
their aid, might have kept everything clean. 
But so it was, nothing waa clean. John 
himself was aware that things were not as 
they oi^ht to be ; and he could not help con- 
fessing that there wa^ a sad difference be- 
tween his house and that of his neighbour 
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Brown, who lived just over the way, and 
whose house, though he hEid a large family, 
was 80 clean thal^ as everybody aaid, yon 
might eat yotir diimer off the floor. Browa'a 
house W8S quite a picture of comfort inside 
and out ; and many a stranger stopped to 
admire it, and to praise its tidy mistress. 

'What an unlucky fellow I am," said 
&Dith one day to Brown ; " bei« is my wife 
taken ill again with the fever, and it is only 
a montii since I was able to be up myself ; 
and what with medicines, and doctors' bills, 
and want of my wages, it will be a year 
before 1 get out of debt I never heard of 
any one so unlucky as I am." 

"Now, don't be angry, neighbour," said 
Brown, "but are you sure that your bad 
Inck is not partly your own fault 1 " 

"You dont mean to say that I could 
help my wife iallii^ ill, do you "i ' returned 
Smith. 

"Well, perhaps you might. You know 
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that duugheap under ;^our window has a 
nasty smell ; and the dirty puddle before 
your door is horrid in such warm weather as 
this ; and besides, youi pinery is right be- 
hind the hoas^ and yoa can smell it in your 
bedroom ; and all that must be veiy bad for 
' tim health." 

" So the doctor said ; but you know I 
tbiuk all this newfai^led outcry about clean- 
liness is for rich people, and not for a work- 
ing-man like me. My lather and mother 
lived just in such a cottage as min(^ and they 
had a lai^e family." 

" That is true enough," answered Brown ; 
" and, except yourselt they all died of fever 
when they were young. But, my good neigh- 
bour, if cleanliness makes ns healthy, the poor 
have more need to be cleanly than the rich ; 
for we poor people can only work when we are 
in good health, and no work, no wages, yoa 
know. Tou laughed at me for spending miy 
money in putting in larger windows in my 
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house, and building a nice clean dairy, and 
erecting a byre and piggery away from the 
honfie in the back of the garden. It took all 
my moQ^ at the time ; but I have been well 
paid for it since. Why, I daresay yon pay 
as mnch to the doctor in a year as my daily 
cost me. My children have seldom been ilL 
I have never been away from work irom ill 
health a single day these ten years ; and yon 
were away five weeks a short time ago, from 
a fever which the doctor told you came ttam 
bad di'ainage. Your iUnese would cost you 
five weeks' wages, at twelve ahiUings a week, 
and ten shillings to the doctor, that is three 
pounds ten shillings ; and layii^ down a 
drain would not cost more than fifteen shil- 
lings." 

"I never thought of that, neighbour," 
Smith remarked; "I always thought it was 
you and your cleanliness that spent money ; 
and it is very true, I see, that I have been 
losing far more than any improvements will 
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cost. Juat Ltst year, my two poor boys died 
of the fever, and it coat me six pounde to 
buiy Hiern ; and ell that might have been 
saved if I had laid out two pooods in clean- 
ing and repairs." 

" Yes, Brown, and more than that Yon 
know yonr wife's bntter does not keep, and 
Aie never gets more than dzpeoice a pound 
fbr it^ and my wife sometimes gets eleven- 
pence ; and all that jnat because ooi dairy is 
Bweet, dean, and well aired, and yonis is 
choked up and dirty." 

« Well, neighbonr," replied Smith, " I aee 
you toe in the right Cleanliness is the beat 
plan even for tlie poor, and the cheapest and 
least troublesome in the end. Do you know, 
I have been thinking you were right evei 
since my girl Sally was turned away from 
the parsonage. I never ioli you what it 
was for ; bat the rector's lady called to see 
me one day. 'Well, Smith,' she said, 'we 
have tried your Sally for a montii, and diould 
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have been very glad to keep her ; but the 
plain truth is, she is go dirty that she ■will 
nevOT do in my house. I think, if you are 
a 'wifle man, you will try to improve, and 
follow the example of your neighbour Brown.' 
These were her very wordB, and I am seri- 
oody thinking to take her advice," 

"You could not do better than do ao," 
Brown returned ; " and 111 make a bargain 
with you, neighbour. When your wife gets 
better, I will come over in the evenings after 
work, and will help yon to clean away that 
dongheap and put thii^ straight outside ; 
and my wife will drop in to-morrow, and 
shew Sally how to put things in order in- 
side ; and 111 lend you five sovereigns till the 
end of the year." 

"Thank ye, feown," said Smith, "God 
bless you for that" 

Smith tried the plans of his neighbour, 
and with the same success ; his house put 
on an improved appearance ; fever was no 



loiter a constant visitor ; the dungheap dis- 
appeared, and tlie puddle was swept away; 
Mrs. Smith's bntter was no longer sold for 
sixpence, and Sally was f^ain tried at tiie 
vicarage to the rector's satis&ction ; and in 
a few years Smith had not only paid his 
ne^hboTir's loan bat had begun to keep an 
account at the Savii^s Bank. He is fond 
of a joke, and he sometimes tells his old 
friend the doctor, that he has been much 
benefited by his two new doctors. Fresh Air 
and CM Water. 



POUTENESa 

We leam in our catechism that part of our 
duty to our neighbour is, " to order oorseilves 
lowly and reverently to all our betters." 
And we " read in our Bibles that we should 
" give honour to those to whom honour is 
due." The proper way of shewing respect 
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is different in different countries and towns ; 
but those who wish to do their duty pro- 
perly, Trill be sure to learn it and to practise 
it carefully. Some people talk as if good 
manners weie a great bother ; and some 
even seem to think that it is more manly 
to be rude and shew bad mannets, forgettii^ 
altogether that politeness is a duty which 
we are bound to discharge, and not a piece 
of fashion which we are at liberty to observe 
or not as we please. The best way to learn 
to be poUte is, to take for our example those 
who are considered well-bred. K we watch 
them we shall find that they always speak 
in a conrteous way to each other ; that they 
take care to avoid saying anything that 
would give offence to any one in the com- 
pany; and that their great object ia to make 
every one who is beside them feel quite at 
ease. Some people say that this is all sham 
and a sort of hypocrisy, and that we should 
always speak out what we think in the 
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stcoDgest langaage, and withoat regard to 
time or place or any one's feelings. But if 
we were to act in this way, otheis woald 
have just as good a right to act in the same 
manner towards vts, and we can easily fancy 
what would be the result If people were 
to call one another liais, or cheats, or hypo- 
crites ; if every one were to look out for 
himself alone, to get for himself the best 
seat^ to help himself first at meat, and shew 
no poUteness to any one, in a very short 
time hard words would come to hard blows, 
and aU society would come to an end. Now 
aU these disagreeahle consequences are pre- 
vented by politeaess. It is considered a 
mark of good-breediog, to speak civilly even 
when we differ from people ; to help othors 
before we help ourselves, and to keep oui^ 
selves in some restraint that we may give 
no offence to those with whom we meet. 
The raaonexa of society may often vary, bat 
any one whose wish is to please those in 
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whose company he ia, -will be very certain 
not to offend againBt good manneia. 

But besides being poUte to our superiors, 
and to our equals, we ought also to act in 
a proper manner to our inferiors. Om ser- 
vants are bound to obey and respect vs, but 
we are also boimd to shew civility to them, 
not domineering over them, or talking or 
acting in a haughty tyrannical manner as if 
we wished to make them feel how very much 
a servant is inferior to a young gentleman or 
a young lady. Such conduct is not only 
very foolish and wrong, but is a sure sign of 
bad education and rude manners. 

Politeness will be found of great service 
to us in life. Many poor boys and girls 
have owed all their success to their having 
been polite to some strangers who had the 
means of advancing them ; and a boy or giil 
who should answer rudely, will not be very 
likely to make many Mends in the world. 
We are constantly meeting with strangers. 
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and if we shew tfaem tiiat we are polite and 
well-mannered, they will be ready enough to 
help us. "When we grow up, we shall have 
to mix with many people, and as they can- 
not flU know mnch of our character or 
abilities, they will be more likdy to judge 
of ns frora our manners than &om anything 
else. We must, however, guard against car- 
ryii^ politeness to such an extent as to 
change it into anything like fawning or 
cringing. We must nfever sacrifice truth to 
politeness ; nor must we tiy to please hy 
pretending to agree with eveiything that is 
said to us, whether we believe it or not No 
character can be more contemptible than 
that of a boy or girl who seeks to please 
everybody by listening to every one's tale, 
and flatterii^ eveoy ona Such persons usu- 
ally end in pleasii^ nobody, for their mean 
flatteiy is sure to be found out, and ereiy 
one despises them. 

L.j.i.zcoo.Cooyk' 



PEESENCE OF MIKD. 

It is a veiy useful thing alwajra to Wve 
onr wita about ua. So many accidents hap- 
pen, and they come so suddenly, ihat if we 
are not ready we may meet with a misfor- 
tune ourselves, or see it come upon others, 
before we have thought how to avoid it or 
how to remedy it ^en in our lessona at 
school, it is a use^ thing to have our mind 
always prepared, so that when any unex- 
pected question is put we shall have the 
answer ready at once. And much more useful 
is it in cases where our own life, or health, or 
property, or comfort, or that of others, is con- 
cerned. Sometimes we see people who, when 
any danger comes on them, seem to lose all 
power of thinking what is best to be done ; 
they get so much excited, that they foi^t 
what they have been often told to do as 
the easiest means of saving themselves, and 
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are perhaps very much injured, or lose theii- 
lives in consequence. 

Kow it ifl not very easy to keep quiet 
and collected in the midst of danger, but un- 
less we do so there is very little chance of 
our escaping. A great deal depends on our 
natuTal disposition ; some people are very 
nervous, and easily excited, when others are 
quite cool and not in the least disturbed. 
But even those who are.nervou3 can do much 
to cure themselves of their nervousness, if 
they just make an effort with vigour. We 
have ofben noticed that, if we wish to get up 
much earlier than usual in the morning, we 
can awake ourselves at the proper time ; 
and this shews how much we can govern 
ourselves if we just make up our minds to 
try. We should just say to ourselves, " If 
ever we get into any danger, then we will 
make the danger a great deal more serious 
by allowing ourselves to be flurried and ner- 
vous ; but if we keep cool we shall be able to 
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see any meanB of escape, and to avail our- 
selves of it" By impressing this on our 
minds we may do a great deal to form a habit 
of presence of mind. 

It is very useful to know how to prevent 
certain kinds of dai^er which commonly 
occur. If we should faU into the water, the 
best plan ia to keep as quiet as possible, 
and to draw in oar breath as much as we 
can ; if we splash about we are sure to sink, 
if we keep quiet we will float and some one 
may pull us out If our clothes catch fire, 
we should roll ourselves on the ground, for 
this will keep them &om burning or if we . 
could, wrap a rag or top-coat round us, then 
the flames would soon be put out ; but if we 
stand they will blaze, or if we run they will 
blaze still more, and soon bum us to deatL 
There are many other directions which will 
be of use to us in danger, but we must re- 
member that nothing will be of service unless 
we try to cultivate presence of mind; for 
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without it we shall either forget all that we 
have been told, or he too much excited to 
make a use oF any advice, however uaefuL 
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Mbs. F, one day having occasion to be bled, 
sent for the sni^eon. As soon as he entered 
the room, her daughter Eliza started up, 
and was goii^ ftvay, when her mother called 
her hack 

Mrs. F. — Eliza, do not go, I want you to 
' stay by me. 

Eliza, — ^Dear mamma ! I can never bear 
to see you bled. 

Mrs. F. — ^Why not ? what harm will it 
do youl 

EUza, — Oh dear I I cannot look at blood. 
Besides, I cannot bear to see you hurt, 
mamma I 

J/rci".— Oh, if I can bear to feel it, 
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solely you may see it. But come, you must 
stay, and we will talk about it afterwardfl. 

Eliza, then, pale and trembliag, stood by 
hei mother, and saw the whole operation. 
She could not help, however, tumii^ her 
head away when the incision was made ; and 
the first flow of blood made hei start and 
shudder. When all was over, and the 8U> 
geon gone, Mrs, F. began — 

" Well, Eliza, what do you think of this 
mighty matter now 1 Would it not have 
been very foolish to have ran away from 
itr 

E. — But why should I stay to see it ? I 
could do you no good. 

Mrs. F. — Perhaps not ; hut it will do you 
good to be accustomed to such sights. 

E, — ^Why, mamma % 

Mrs. F. — Because cases are every day 
happening in which it is our duty to assist 
our fellow-creatures in pain and distress ; 
and if we should indulge a feeUng of reluc- 
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tance to come near them in such ( 
stances, we should never acquiie either 
knowledge or preBence of mind necessary to 
aid them. 

E. — But if I were told how to help them, 
could I not lemranbec without being used to 
see themi 

Mra. F. — "So ; we have all naturally a 
horror at anything which gives pain or dis- 
tress to ourselves and others ; and nothing 
but habit can give us presence of mind neces- 
sary to employ our knowledge to the best 



E. — ^What ia presence of mind, mamma 1 
Mrs. F. — It is that steady self-possession 
which prevents us from being flurried in cases 
of alarm. It is having all our wits about us ; 
and is a most inestimable quality, for with- 
out it, we are likely to run into danger to 
avoid it You remember when your cousin 
Mtuys cap took fire in the candle 1 
E. — Yes ; very welL 
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Mrs. F. — Well ; the maid, when she saw 
it, set up a great scieam. and ran out of the 
room, and Mary might have been burnt to 
-death for any assistance she could give her. 

E. — How foolish that was ! 

Mrs. F. — ^Tes ; the girl had not the least 
presence of mind, and was quite nseleaa. But 
as soon as your aunt came up, she took the 
right metiiod for preventing the mischief. 
The cap was too much on fire to be pulled 
off, so she whipped a quilt from the bed and 
fiung it round Mary's head, and thus stifled 
the flame. 

E. — Mary was a good deal scorched, 
though. 

Mrs. F. — Yes ; but it was very well that 
it was no worse. If the maid, however, had 
acted with any sense at first, no harm at all 
would have been done except burning the 
cap. I remember a much more fatal example 
of the want of presence of mind. The mis- 
tress of a family was awakened by flames 
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bursting through the wainscot into her cham- 
ber. She flew to the staircase ; and in her 
confusion, instead of goii^ up-atairs to call 
her children, who slept together in the nur- 
sery overhead, and who might have all escap- 
ed by the top of the house, she ran down, and 
with much danger made way through the fiie 
into tiie street When she bad got there, the 
thought of her poor children rushed into her 
mind, but it was too late. The stairs had 
cai^ht fire, so that nobody could get near 
them, and they were burned in their beds. 

£.— What a sad thing ! 

ifrs. J".— Sad indeed ! Now I will tell 
you of a different conduct A lady was 
awakened by the crackling of fire, and saw 
it shining under her chamber door. Her hus- 
band would immediately have opened the 
door, but she prevented him, since the smoke 
and flame would then have burst in upon 
them The children, with a maid, slept in a 
room opening out of theirs. She went and 
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awakened them ; and tying tc^ther the 
sheets and blankete, she sent down the maid 
from t]^e window first, and then let down the 
children one by one to her. Last of all she 
descended herself. A few minutes after, the 
floor fell in, and all the house was in flames. 

E. — What a happy escape ! 

Mrs. F. — ^Yes, and all owing to her pre- 
sence of mind. Had she allowed herself to 
get excited, in a few minntes all escape would 
have been impossible. Now, some are natu- 
rally more easily excited than others, but pre- 
sence of mind is a habit which can he formed 
in all, 1^ taking the same pains which we 
find to be necessary in forming any other 
good and useful habit 

Altered from Evenings at Home. 
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